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EDITORIAL NOTE 


T he object of the editors of this series is & 
very definite one. They desire above all 
tliing^s that, in tbdr humble way, these books 
shall be cbe ambassadors of good-will and under¬ 
standing between East and West, the old world 
of Thought, and the new of Action. In this 
endeavour, and in their own sphere, they are but 
followers of the highest example in the land. 
They are confident that a deeper knowledge of 
the great ideals and lofty philosophy of Oriental 
thought may help to a revival of that true spirit 
of Chari^ which neither despises nor fears the 
nations Of another creed and colour. 

L CRANMER.BYNG. 

S. A. KAPADIA. 

KOkTKBJIOOK SoaSTV, 

21, CxoHwau 
LON&Cl', S.W. 


A LUTE OF JADE 


INTRODUCTION 

Tub Ajtoibi^ Ballad3 

A LITTLE imder three hundred years, from 
A.D. 618 to 906, the period of the T^ang 
dynasty, and the groat a^ of Chinese poetry had 
coine and gone. Far back in the twiii^t ol 
history, at least 1,700 years before Christ, the 
Chinese people sang their songs of kings and fendal 
princes good or bad, of husbandry, or now and then 
songs with the mote personal note of simple joys 
and sorrows. All things in these Odes collected 
by Confucius belong to the surface of life ; they 
are the work of those who eoally plcngh light 
furrows, knowing nothing of hidden gold. O^y 
at rare moments of exaltation or despair do we 
hear the lyrical ory rising aboTe the monotone 
of dreamlike content. Even the magnificent 
outburst at the beginning of this book, in which 
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the unhappy woman compares her heart to a 
dying moon, is prefaced by Taguo complaint: 

Ky brethen, slthoogb tbdj lopport me oot, 

Aro eagry if I ap«ak of mj SAdoaea. 

My wdnou ia co gR«t> 

Nearly all are jeal>ua of ue; 

e^umaioe altaolc me, 

ABd acommg aparec mo not. 

Yet wbat hi^ bare I done I 
I can ahov a clear ooBMieoce. 


Tea, the conscience is clear and the song is 
clear, and so these little atreakme £ow on, shining 
in the clear dawn oi a golden past to which all 
poets and philo 80 pha» to come will tmm with 
wistful eyes. These early ballads of the Chinese 
differ in feoHng from almost all the ballad litera> 
tuie of the world. They are ballads oi peace, 
while those of other nations are so often war> 
aoDgs and the remembrances of braTo deeds. 
Many of them are sung to a reiram. More 
especially is this the case with those whose lines 
breathe eadnees, where the refrain comes like a 
eigh at the end of a regret; 


Cold from tb« apriBg w&tora psw 
Over tb» viTiog pftmpM gro«, 

All Eiigbt ic dreftm i lia« 

Ah me ! 4 h me (to smke eBd *igh~ 
Sigh for the Ci^ of Choir. 
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Cold from its Bduroe the streftm cae^odera 
D 4 fkl 7 down through the oleAndera, 

AL night long in dietun I lie, 

Ah me ( «h me! to swaIco And flight 
Sigh fox tbe Cit 7 of Chow. 

In another place the refrtun urges and impo 
tunes ; it is time for fight: 

Cold and keon ^ north irind hlowe. 

SilCAt falls the shroud of snows. 

Yon who gave mo 7 QU 1 heart. 

Lot us join hands and depart 1 
Is this a time for delay ? 

Now, wliilo we may. 

Let us awny. 

Only Che loooly fox a red, 

Black bat the eiow>fii^t overhead 
You who gave mo your heart— 

Tbe chariot ereaks to ^part 
2 b this a timo for delay 7 
Now, while we may. 

Lot us away. 

Perhaps these Odes may heat be compared 
with the little craftless figures in an early age of 
pottery, when the fragrance of the soil yet lingered 
about the rough clay. The maher of the song 
was a poet, and hnew it not. The maker of the 
bowl was an artist, and knew it not- You will 
get no finish from either—^the lines are often 
blurred, the design but half fulfilled; and yet the 
effect is not inartistic. It has bees well said 
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that greatness is hut acother name for inter¬ 
pretation i andin ao far as these nameless workmen 
of old interpreted themaelToa and the times in 
whioh they lived, they have attained enduring 


PoETBT BSffOBB TBS T'AXGS 

FoUowii^ on the Odes, we bavo much written 
in the same style, more often than not by women, 
or songs possibly written to bo sung by them, 
always in a minor key, fraught with sadness, yet 
full of quiet resignation and pathos. 

It is necessary to mention in passing tbo 
celebrated Ch^ Yuan (fourth cent. B.c.), minister 
and kinsman of a petty kinglet under the Chou 
dynasty, whose lA Sao, Uterally translated Falling 
into TrovhU, is partly autobiography and 
partly imagination. His death by drowning gave 
rise to the great Dragon-boat Festival, which 
was originally a solemn annual search for the 
body of the poet. 

Soon a great national dynasty arrives whose 
Emperors are often patrons of literature and 
occasionally poets as well. The House of Han 
(200 B.o.-a.D. 200 ) has left its mark upon the 
Empire of China, whose, people of to-day still 
call themselves '' Sons of Han.” There were 
Emperors beloved of literary men, Emperors 
beloved of the people, builders of long waterways 
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and glittering palaces, and one great conqueror, 
the Emperor Wu Ti, of almost legendary fame. 
This was an age of preparation and deTelopment 
of new forces. Under the Hans, Bu HHKf am 
began to flourish. The effect is seen in the poetry 
of the time, especially towards the clouDg years 
of this dynas^. The minds of poets sought 
refuge in ^e ideal world from the iUusiona of the 
senses. 

The third century a.n. saw the hirtb of what 
was probabb the &t literary club ever known, 
the Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove. This 
littb coterie of friends was composed ol seven 
famous men, who possessed many talents in 
common, being poets and musicianB, alchemist, 
philosophers, and mostly hard diinlmrs as well 
Their poetry, however, is scarcely memorable. 
Only one great came stands between them and 
the poets of the T‘aag dynasty—the name of 
T‘ao Ch‘ien (a.d. 365-427), whose exquisite 
allegory “ The Peach Blossom Fountain ” is 
quoted by Professor Giles in his CAineee X^ero^e. 
The philosophy of this ancient poet appears to 
have been that of Horace. Carps diem J 

“ Ah, how short a time it is that we are here I 
Why then not sot our hearts at rest, ceasing to 
tronble whether we remMn or go ? What boots 
it to wear out the soul with anxious thoughts 7 
I want not wealth ; 1 want not power ; heaven 
is beyond my hopes. Then let me stroll through 
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t!ie briglit bonre as they psss, in my garden 
among my floa ere, or I will mount tb© hill and 
8 ^ my song, or weav© my Torso beside the 
limpid brook. Thus will I work out my allotted 
span, content with the appointments of Pate, 
my spirit free from caie.” ‘ For him enjoyment 
and scarcely happiness is the tiling. And al¬ 
though many of bis word-pictures are not lacking 
in charm or colour, they have but little aignifi- 
canee beyond them. They are essentially the 
art works of an older school than that of the 
Seven Sages. But we must have due regard 
for them, for they only miss greatness by a little, 
&ad remind ns of the faint threnodies that stir 
in the throats of bird musicians upon the dawn. 


The Posts of the T^ako Dynasty 

At last the golden age of Chinese poetry is at 
hand. Call the roll of these three hundred 
e^ntful years, and all the great masters of song 
will answer you, This is an age of professional 
poets, whom emperors and statesmen delight to 
honour. With the Chinese, verse-making has 
always been a second nature. It is one of the 
accomplishmento which no man of education 
would be found lacking. Colonel Cheng-Ki-Tong, 
in his delightful ho<^ The Chinese Painkd by 

< QilW, 0 hifH 4 $ LUtroturt , p . ISO. 
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Th^thta, says: “Poetry has bwn in China, 
as in Greece, language of the gods, it was 
poetry that inculcated laws and tnaxims; it 
was by the harmony of its lines that traditions 
were handed down at a time when memory bad 
to supply the place of writing; and it was the 
nrat language of wisdom and of inspiration,” 
It has been above all the recreation of statesmen 
and great officials, a moans of escape from the 
weariness of public life and the burden of ruling. 
A study of the interminable biographies of Chinese 
poets and men of letters would reveal bnt a few 
professional poets, men whose live® were wholly 
devoted to tlieir art; and of these few the T'ang 
dynasty can claim nearly all. Yet strange as 
it may seem, this matters but little when the 
quality of Chinese poetry is considered. The 
great men of the age were at once servants of 
duty and the lords of life. To them official 
routine and the responsibilities of the state were 
burdens to be borne along the highway, with 
periods of rest and intimate re-union with nature 
to cheer the traveUers. When the heavy load 
was laid aside, song rose naturally from the lips, 
Subtly connecting the arts, they were at once 
painters and poete, musicians and singerB. And 
because they were philosophers and seekers after 
the beauty that underlies the form of things, 
they made the picture express its own sigai^nce, 
and every song find echo in the souls of those 
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that heard. You will find no tedium cf ref^etition 
in all theii poetry, no thin vem of thought beaten 
out over endlees pages. The following extract 
from an ancient treatise on the art of poetry 
called Mirtg-Ohung sets forth most clearly certain 
ideals to be pursued : 

** To make a good poem, the subject must be 
interestiDg, and treated in an attractive manner ; 
genius must shino throughout the whole, and be 
supported by a graceful, brilliant, and sublime 
style. The poet ought to traverse, with a rapid 
fiight, the lofty regions of philosophy, without 
deviating from the narrow way of truth- . . . 
Good ia^ will only pardon such digreesioDs as 
bring him towards his end, and show it from a 
mote striking point of view. 

Disappointment must attend him, if he speaks 
without speaking to the purpose, or without 
describing things with that fire, with that force, 
and with that energy which present them to the 
mind as a painting does to the eyes. B old 
thought, untiring imagination, softness and har¬ 
mony, moke a true poem. 

'• One must begin with grandeur, pmut every¬ 
thing expressed, soften the shades of those which 
are of least importance, collect all into one point 
of view, and carry the reader thither with a rapid 
fiight.” 

Yet when due ree;^t has been paid to this 
otitic of old time, the fact still remains that 
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ccEtcentration and saggeation are tb& two esaon* 
tiab of CJMnese poetry. There ie neither Iliad 
nor Odyssey to be fonnd in the libraries of the 
Ohineee; indeed, a faTouhte feature of their 
verse is the stop short,” a poem ooat«ning only 
four linee, concerning which another cntio h^ 
explained that only the words atop, while the 
sense goes on. But what a world of me^ng is 
to be found between four short lines I Often a 
door is opened, a curtain drawn aside, in the 
halls of romance, where the reader may roam at 
will. With this nation of artists in emotion, the 
teste of the tea is a thing of lesser importance ; 
it is the aroma which remains and delights. 
The poems of the T'angs are full of this subtle 
aroma, this suggestive compelling fragrance 
which lingers when the songs luve pasaed away. 
It is as though the iEoUan harps had caught 
some strayed wind from an nuhnown world, and 
brought strange messages from peopled stars. 

A deep simplicity touching many hidden 
springs, a profound regard for the noble uses of 
leisure, things which modern critics of hfe have 
taught us to despise—these are the technique and 
the composition and cobur of all their work. 

Complete surrender to a particular mood until 
the mo^ itself surrenders to the artist, and after¬ 
wards eUeot ceaseless toil until a form worthy 
of its expression has been achieved—this is the 
method of Li Fo and his fellows. And as for 

2 
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leisure, it means Uf© with all its posfiibilitieB of 
beauty and romance- The artist is ever saying, 
“Stay a little while ! See, I have captured one 
moment from eternity-” Yet it is only in the 
East that poetry is truly appreciated, by those 
to whom leisure to look around them is vital as 
the air they breathe- This expkdns the welcome 
given by Chinese Emperors and Caliphs of Bagdad 
to all roving minstrels in whose immortality, like 
dies in amber, they are caught. 

A Poet's Emtbbob 

In the long list of imperial patrons the name 
of the Emperor Ming Huang of the T‘aiig dynasty 
holds the foremost place. History alone would 
not have immortalieed his memory-* But romance 
is nearer to this Emperor’s life than history. He 
was not a great ruler, but an artist stified in 
ceremony and lost in statecraft. Yet what 
Emperor could escape immortality who had Tu 
Pu and Li Po for contemporaries, Ch‘ang-an for 
hie capital, and T*ai CtAn of a thousand songs 
to wife ? Poet and sportsman, mystic and man 
of this world, a great polo player, and the passion¬ 
ate lover of one beautiful woman whose ifl- 
staned fate inspired Po Chii-i, the tenderest of 
all their singers,* Ming Huang is more to literature 


« A. a. 08S>762. 
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than to history. Of his life and times the poete 
are Mthful recorders. Tu Fa in Tht Old Man of 
Sha^Ling leaves us this memory of his peaceful 
days passed in the capital, before the ambition 
of the Turkic general Lu-shan had driven his 
master into exile in far Ssiich'uan. The poet 
himself is speaking in the character of a lonely 
old man, wandering slowly down the winding 
banks of the river Eio. 

‘“Alas! ’ he murmured, ‘they are closed, the 
thousand palace doors, mirrored in clear cool 
waters. The young w^owe and the rushes re¬ 
newing with the year—for whom will they now 
grow green 7 ’ 

C^oe in the garden of the South waved the 
standard of the Emperor. 

“All that nature yields was there, vying with 
the rarest hues. 

'* There lived she whom the love of the first 
of men hod made first among women. 

"She who rode in the impeiial chariot, in 
the excursions on sunny days. 

“ Before the chariot flashed the bright escort 
of maidens armed with bow and arrow. 

" Mounted upon white steeds which pawed 
the ground, champing their golden bits. 

" Gaily they raised their heads, launching thur 
arrows into clouds, 

"And, ifl-ng hing , Uttered joyous cries when a 
bird fell victim to their eldJJ.” 
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In the city of Cai'ang-an, with ita triple rows of 
glittering walla with their tall towere upriaing at 
intervala, ite seven royal palaces all girdled with 
gardens, its wonderful Yen tower nine etoriea 
high, encased in marble, the drum towers and bell 
towara, the canals and lakee with their floating 
theatres, dwelt Ming Huang and T'ai-Ch^n. 
Within the royal park o)i the borders of the lake 
stood a little pavilion round whose bcdeony crept 
jasmine and magnolia branehca scenting the air. 
Just underneath flamed a tangle of peonies in 
bloom, leamng down to the calm blue waters. 
Here in the evening tho favourite reclined, watch¬ 
ing the peonies vie with tlie sunset beyond. 
Here the Emperor sent his minister for Li Po, 
and here the groat lyrist act her mortal beauty 
to glow from the scented, flowor-hauntod balus¬ 
trade immortally through the twilights yet to 
come. 


What mattac ii tiia enow 
Blot oat garden 1 She shall still te^e 
tbs sMDted bsluitnds sad glow 
With spring that thrills her warm blood mto wins. 


Once, and once alone, the artist in Ming Huang 
was merged in the Emperor. In that supreme 
criais of the empire and a human sonl, when 
the mutinous soldiers were thronging about the 
royal tent and clamouring for the blood of the 
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favourite, it waa the Emperor who sent her 
forth— 

lily 

Bdtweeo Call amues of spoara, to dla. 

Policy, the bane of artists demaaded it, and so, 
for the sake of a thousand issues and a common 
front to the common foe, he placed the love of 
his life upon the altar of his patriotism, and went, 
a broken-hearted man, into ^e loz^ ezile. IVoni 
that moment the Emperor died. History ceases 
to take interest in the crownless wanderer. His 
return to the place of tragedy, and on to the 
capital where the deserted palace awaits him 
with its memories, bis endless seeking for the soul 
of hie beloved, her discovery by Qie prieet of 
Tao in that island of P‘eng Lai where— 

gaify eolouied teven 

Bite up like r^bow «lovids. and muiy gentle 
and beenCiful IcmiorC^ pus tiMr deje In peaoe, 

bsr message to her lover with its splendid 
triumphant note of faith foretelling their reunion 
at the last—in fine, the story of their love with the 
grave between them—is due to the genius of Po 
Chu-i. And to all poets coming after, these two 
lovers have been types of romantio and mystic 
love between man a^ woman. Through them 
the symbols of the mandarin duck and drake, 
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the one-iping&d birds, the tree Those houghs axe 
interwoven, ore reveeled. They are the earthly 
counterparts of the heavenly lovers, the Cow¬ 
herd arid the Spitming-xoaid in tlie constellations 
of Lyra and Aqnila. To them Chinese poetry 
owes some of its finest inspirations, and at least 
two of its greatest singers, Tu Fu and Li Po. 

CniKSSB Vsass Fork 

In passing it is nocessary to refer to the 
stnictuio of Chinese verse, which, difKoult as it 
is to grasp and differii^ in particulars from our 
European ideas of technique, has considerable 
interest for the student of verse form And con- 
struction. 

The favourite metres of the T'ang poets were 
in lines of five or seven syllahlee. There is no 
fixed rule as regards the length of a poem, bat, 
generally speaking, they were conraosed of four, 
eight, twelve, or sixteen lines. Only the even 
lines thyme, except in the four-line or stop-short 
poem, when the firstoften rhymes with the 
second and fourth, curiously recalling the Rubaiyat 
form of the Persian poets. There is also a break 
or cssura which in five-syllable verses falls after 
the second syllable and in seven-syllable verses 
after the fonra. The Chinese also make use of 
two kinds of tone in tbeir poetry, the Ping or 
even, and the Tsze or oblique. 
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The even tone haa two variations dMering 
from each other only in pitch ; the oblique tone 
hat three variations, known aa “ Rising, Sinking, 
and Entering." In a aevec-syllable verae the 
odd ayllablea can have any tone; as regards the 
even syllable, when the second syllahle is even, 
then the fourth is oblique, and the sixth even. 
Furthermore, lines two and three, four and five, 
six and seven, have the same tones on the even 
syllables. The origin of the Chinese tone is not 
a poetical one, but is undoubtedly due to the 
necessity of having some distinguishing method 
of accentuation in a language which only contains 
about four hundred different sounds. 

Tee lyrorsKOS or RauoiOK os Ceutbss 

POSTBY 

To Confucios, as has been already stated, is 
due that groundwork of Chinese poetry—the 
Odes. But the maater gave his fellow country¬ 
men an ethical system based upon sound common 
sense, and a deep knowledge of their customs 
a- pd characteristics. There is little in the Con- 
fucian classics to inspire a poet, and we must 
turn to Buddhism and the mystical philosophy of 
Lao Tzu for any source of spiritual inspiration 
from which the poets have drawn. Buddhism 
and Taoism are sisters. Their parents are self¬ 
observance and the Law. Both are quietists, 
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yet in this respect they differ, that the former 
is the grey quietist, the Utter the pearl. The 
neutral tmtia better adapted to the sister in whose 
eyes all things are Maya—Ulusion. The shimmer 
of pearl belongs of right to her whose sovd rejects 
the colour and quiet radiance of a thousand 
dreams. Compassion urged the one, the love of 
harmony led the other. How near they were 
akin I now far apart they have wandered I 
Yet there has always been this essential difference 
between them, that while the Buddhist regards 
the senses as windows looking out upon unreality 
and mirage, to the Taoist they are doors through 
whioh the freed soul rashes to mingle with the 
colours and tones and contours of the universe. 
Both Buddha and Lao Tzu are poets, one listening 
to the rhythm of infinite sorrow, one to the 
rhythm of infinite joy. Neither knows anything 
of reward at the hands of men or angels. The 
teaching of the Semitic relimons, “ Do good to 
others that you may benefit at their hands,” 
does not occur in their pages, nor any hints of 
sensuous delights hereafter. In all the great 
Buddhist poems, of which the Shu Hsing Tsan 
Ching is ^e best example, there is the same 
deep sadness, the haunting sorrow of doom. To 
looC on beautiful things is only to feel more 
poignantly the passing of bright days, and the 
time when the petals must leave the rose. The 
form of desire hides within it the seeds of deoay. 
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In this epic of which 1 hare spoken, Bnddha bsss 
the lorely and virtuoua Lady Aruna coming to 
greet him, says to his disciples : 

This woman is indeed exceedingly heantiful, 
able to fascinate the minds of the religions; so 
then keep yonr recolleotione straight) Let wis¬ 
dom keep your mind in subjection I Better fall 
into the fierce tiger’s mouth, or nnder the ihsjrp 
knife of the exeouticrter, than to dwell with a 
woman. ... A woman is anxious to exhibit her 
fwm and shape, whether walking, st^ding, 
sitting, or even sleeping; even when represented 
as a picture, she desires most of all to set off the 
blandishments of her beauty, and thus rob men 
of their steadfast heart I How then ought you 
to guard yourselves ? By regarding her tears 
and her smiles as enemies, her stooping form, her 
hanging arms, and all her disentangled hair as 
toils designed to entrap man’s heart. Then how 
much more should you suspect her studied, 
amorous beauty ! whra she displays her dainty 
outline, her richly ornamented form, and chatters 
gaily with the foolish man 1 Ah, then I what 
perturbation and what evil thoughts, not seeing 
underneath the sorrows of impsrzn^ence, the 
impurity, the unreality ! Considering these as 
the reality, ail desires die out.*’^ 

How different is this meeting of beauty and 

f SatTdd Book* of th4 Ba*l, toI. xix. pp. 


2e THE INFLUENCE OF BELI6I0N 


Buddhism from the meeting of Ssh'K'img T‘a, the 
greet Taoist poet, ‘mth an unknown girl I 


Oatbering tbe water*pI*ote 
From the wild lurutiaoce ol spring, 

Avej in the depth of e vild TfrUey 
Aaon, 1 aee • lovely girL 
With green leavse the pee^-treee ere loedod, 
The breeze bhnq gently along the atrenm, 
WdlovB shade the winding path, 

Darting orioles oolkot in groups. 

Sagerly I prcee forward 

As tbe neh^ grows upon me. . « . 

’Tie tbe eternal theme, 

Which, though old, is eret now,^ 


Hero Is reality emerging from the uniea!, spring 
renewing, love and beauty triumphant over death 
and decay, The girl is the central type and 
symbol. From her laughing eyes a thousand 
dead women look out once more on spring, throngh 
her poets find their inspiration. Beauty is the 
key that iiT^Wha the secrets of the froaen world, 
and brings the dead to life again. 

The S;^bol of Decay f 

The Symbol of Immortality ! 

It is perhaps both. There are times when the 
grave words of tbe Dhammapada fall like shadows 
along the path: What is life but the fiower or 

^ MUtorn of VhiruH Liuroiur*, by Protaiov Herbert 
Qilee, p. ISO. 



ON CHINESE POETRY 
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the fruit which faUe when ripe, jet ever fean the 
yntimely froet ? Once bom, there is naught bat 
sorrow; for who is there can escape death ? From 
the first moment of life, the result of passionate 
love and desire, there is nought but the bodily 
form transitional as the ligh tnmg flash.” Yet 
apart from all transitory passions and the ephe¬ 
meral results of mort^ lore, the song of the 
Taoist bver soars unstained, untrammelled. Hon 
attains not by himself, nor woman by herself, 
but, like the one-winged birds of the Chinese 
legend, they must rise together. To be a great 
lover is to be a great mystic, since in the highest 
conception of mortal beauty that the mind can 
form there lies always tlu unattainable, the 
unpossessed, suggesting the world of beauty and 
finality beyond our mortal reach, It is in this 
power of suggestion that the Chinese poets 
excel. Asked to difierentiate between European 
and Chinese poetry, some critics would perhaps 
insist npon their particular colour sexise, ui> 
atanoing the curious fact that where we see blue 
to them it often appears green, and vki vtrad, 
or the tone theories that make their poems so 
difficult to understand ; in fact, a learned treatise 
would be written on these lines, to prove that 
the Chinese poets were not human beings as we 
luiderstand humanity at all. It is, however, not 
by this method that we can begin to trace the 
difference between the poets of East and WesU 


THE INPLUENCR OF RELIOION 


but in tbe two aflpeotfl oi life which no amount 
of comparison oan reconcile. 

To the Chinese such commonplace things as 
marriage, friendship, and home have an infinitely 
deeper meaning tl^ con be attached to them 
by civilisation which practicallj lives abroad, 
in the hotels and restaurants and open houses 
of ethers, where there is no sanctity of the life 
witiiin, no shrine set apart for the hidden family 
re<unjon, the cult of the ancestral spirit. 
To the Western world, life, save for the con> 
ventional honr or so set aside on the seventh 
day, is a thing profane. In the far East the 
head of every fan^y is a high'priest in the calling 
of daily life. It is for this reason that a quietism 
is to found in Chinese poetry ill appealing to 
the unrest of our day, and as dissimilar to our 
ideals of existence as the life of the planets is to 
that of the dark bodies whirling aimlessly through 
space. 



THE ODES OF CONFUCIUS 

17d$-6$6 B.a 

Co/latfid by Oan/wiu* about 600 f.c. 


fiADKB39 

The eun is ever full and bright, 

The pale moon waneth night by night. 
Why should this be ? 

My heart that once was full of light 
la bat a dying moon to-night. 

But when I dream of thee apart, 

1 would the dawn might lift my Jxeart, 
0 son, to thee. 

TRVatlKa TIME 
t 

A pretty girl at time o* gloaming 
Hath wh^pered me to go and meet her 
Wi^oat the oity gate. 
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TRUSTING TIME 


I loye hor, but shd tarries coming. 

SbaU I return, or stay and greet her ? 

I bom, and wait. 

n 

Truly she cbarmeth all beholders, 

*Ti8 she hath given zne this jewel, 

The jade of my delight; 

But this red jewel-ja^ that smoulders, 
To my desire doth add more fuel, 

New charms to-night. 

in 

She has gathered with her lily fingers 
A lily fair and race to see. 

Oh I sweeter etill the fragrance lingers 
From the warm hand that gare it mo« 


TEE aOCmiEB 

I climbed the barren mountain, 

And my gaze swept far and wide 
For the red-lit eaves of my father’s home, 
And 1 fancied that he sighed : 

My sen has gone for a soldier, 

For a soldier night and day ; 

But my son is wise, and may yet return, 
When the drums have died away. 



THE SOLDIER 


ai 


I elimbdd the grasa'Clad mou^tein, 

And my gau svept far and wide 
For the rosy lights of a littb room, 

Where I thought nay mother sighed : 

My boy baa gone for a soldier, 

He sleeps not day and night; 

But ay boy 19 wise, €uid may yet return. 
Though the dead lie far from sight, 

I climbed the topmost summit. 

And my gaze swept far and wide 
For the garden roof where my brother stood, 

And I fancied that he aighed : 

My brother series as a soldier 
With his comrades night and day; 

But my brother is wise, and may yet return, 
Though ihe^dead lie far away. 




CH‘C YtTAN 


FOUBTB CaOTTOT, D.O. 

A coTAL Buniiter to tb» fandol Frioce of Ch*0i towAtdi tho 
oloM of tb9 Ciou djDoo^. &ia muter having, through 
diiregftrd of hie coutseel, b«n captured by the Ch*in SUM, 
C3 i*4 Tuu eank Isto disUvour Tnth hie eoot, and retired 
to the hilK where he vroU hii Umous Li 8a^ of whiehthe 
followlfi{{ is one of the eooa. 3e ereatnilly drowned him* 
wli in the river Ui*Lo, too in ap^te of the search made for 
his body, it was new fonai The Dragon-boat Feetival, 
held on the fifth day of the fifth moon* was fouaded in hia 
honour. 


THE LAFD OE 5Z1LB 

Mftt.hinke tbdre’s ft geiUilg 

Beams in tbe mountains, 
Girdled with ivy 
And robed in wisteria, 
I^ps ever smiling:, 

Of noble demeanour, 
Driving the yellow pwd, 
Tiger-attended, 

Gonobed in a chariot 
With banners of cassia, 



THE LAND OP EXILE 


S3 


Clo&kdd with the orchid, 

And crowned with az&leea ; 
Culling the poriume 
01 sweet doweiB, he leasee 
IzL the heart a dream^blosson. 
Memory haunting. 

But dark is the forest 
Where now ia my dwelling, 
Never the light of day 
Beaches its shadow. 

Thither a perilous 
Pathway meanders. 

Lonely I stand 
On the lonelier hill-top, 
Goudland heneath me 
And cloudland around me. 
Softly the wind bloweth, 

Softly the rain falls, 

Joy like a mist blots 
The thoughts of my home out; 
There none would honour me, 
Fallen from hononra. 

I gather the larkspur 
Over the hillside. 

Blown mid the chaos 
Of boulder and helihine ; 
Hating the tyrant 
Who made me an outcast. 

Who of bis leisure 

Now sparse me no moment: 


3 
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CHlj YUAN 


J^rinking thd mountain spring, 
Shading at noon*day 
Under the OTpreas 
My Umbe from the eun glare. 

What though he summon me 
Baok to his palace, 

I cannot fall 

To the lOTel of princes. 

Novr rolls the thunder deep, 

Derwn the cloud valley, 

And the gibbons around me 
Howl in Sie long night. 

The gale thiou^ the moaning trees 
Pitfully rushes. 

Lonely and sleepless 
I think of my thankless 
Master, and vainly would 
Cradle my sorrow. 



WAI^G SENG-JU 

Sixth Oxirr^r. a.9. 


TBABS 

Hiaa o'er ike hill the moon barque steera. 

The lactem Hghte depart. 

Dead springe are stirriieg in my heart; 

And there are tears. . . . 

But that which makee my grief more deep 
le that you know not when 1 weep. 





CH‘fiN TZfr-ANG 

A.O. B6&<698 

WM 1m 8 aiiwM titn most <d hie cocittmpo^ri®® Hia 

tb« o^0tnte of dutaot, who bid him oasi inic prtoo 
wb^ be 4t the ig, of forty-two. ^ ’ 

^terer hie ootwwd clemeeiioar auv hay® been. ],<• 
pwtay gjree ns no ladieation of it, being full of dSclS 
^ i„p«ible to Pep«Hiai k the eSS 


TBl LIST AITSL 


Biljer lamps a thin Wua smoke is etwaming 
And golden rwea ’mid the feaat are gleaming • 
Now sound the Intee in unison, * 

Within the gates our liTee are one. 

We’ll t hink not of the parting ways 
As long as dawn delays. 


9S 



THE LAST BEVEL 


When in tall tc^ tlia dying moonbeams qtsiTer 
When dooda of fire efface the Silver River, 

Then comes the hour when I must seek 
Lo-Yeng beyond the furthest peak. 

But the warm twilight round UB twain 
Will never rise again. 





BUNG CHIH-WEN 

VOD A.D. 710 

Thb sob of » dlstlBgmlftbed geasr«], he bejns his osieor u 
st|ftQh4 to the military advisers o{ the Emperor. Tbwe 
advisers wore al«ay8d{B«B from the literary cfaes. sod their 
datiee appear to have been ohisOy adminlstraUvo and 
diptomaUo. Of his life, the Isas said tbs better. Ke became 
inrolTed in a palsee iatrlgue, end only saved himself by 
bstrayilu bis accomplicee. b the end he ^vss baniahed, 
and SnsTlj pot to by tbe Emperor’s order. It is 

necessary^ hovover, to dissociate the mao from bis poeti^, 
and Song Qiib*We&’s poetry often tcuohee a high le^ 
of iaspiratioB. 


TSS COURT OP U RttAV A 
lUin from the mountams of Ki^ho 
Fled swiftly with a teaiing hreeze; 
The sun came radiant down the west> 
And greener blushed ^e v^y trees. 

I entered thiongh the convent gate : 
The abbot bade me welcome there, 
And in the court of silent dreams 
I loet the thread of worldly care. 



THE OOXJBT OP DRBAJdS 

That holj man aiid 1 wen o ne , 

BeTond bounds that words oan trace 
The vary flowers were stiJI as we. 

1 heard the lark that hung in space, 

And Truth Eternal flashed on me . 



KA0-8HIH 

COCA LS. 700 

OvB o( th« ffoet ol all th« T'ang peata. Eu 

life vu one long mam of romaotio adTwture. At first, a 
poor pou^ battling Tvith advenit7; then the lover of an 
aotrees, vhaia he foUowt>l through the pioviiioes, play* 
VTlting for the etrolUng troupe to irhiob she was attached ; 
the nert, scoretiur; to a high percoBage oogaged in a miMion 
to Thibet; then soldier, and fioaUj poet of renown, aoqQirixig 
with hie latter ^feaie the fortune and honom denied him 
in his yonit. 

The chief charactenaljca of hie poetry ate inteoae eon* 
oeatration, a vivid power of impresajoDiam, and a atrong 
leaniQg in the diraction of the oocole. IndUd. one of hie 
hcet-^own poems, ** The Return to the Uountaios/’ makee 
mention of the projeotioa of the astral body through space 
doting elsep. Many of his poema leave us with a strange 
sense oi horror wblob is suggested rather than revealed. 
It is always acme combicatioo of effeeta whioh prodocsa 
tiiii rseuli, and never a oonorete form. 


nfPRXssxoitfi or a tiuv^uar 

Id a BiloDt, desolate spot, 

In the n^bt stone<fro2eQ smd clear, 
The wan&rer's hand on the sail 
Is gripped by the fingers of fear. 

40 



lilPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELLER 41 


£td looketh af&r o’er the weree, 
Wiad-nified and deep and green; 
And the mantle of Autumn liea 
Over wood and hill and ravine. 

^Tis Aatunm I—time of decay^ 

And the dead leavee’ ’wildcrii^ dight; 
And the zn&ntle of Autumn Liea 
On the wanderer’s soul to-night I 


SBgOLATIOir 

I 

There was a King of liang'—a king of wondrone 
might— 

Who kept an open palace, where mueio ohumed 
the night— 


n 

Since he was Lord of Liang a thousand yean 
have down, 

And of the towera he builded yon ruin stands 
alone. 


> Striotl; spMlbag:, the pMn\mota<%oa of all vords noh as 
Kjua, eto., is nearar oqa th«& t«<^. For 

C irpeoM of Mpbony. haw« 7 «r, without which the Uii« would 
I banh aad uspoAiMl* 1 heve invariobly two i^llfthleo 
of them. 
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KAO^mH 


m 

T3iere teigne a heavy ellence; gaunt weeds 
through windows pry, 

And down the streets <a Liang old echoes, wiling, 
die. 


HENG HAO-JAK 

A.l>. 6S9-740 

toa ol ttio iffw HCenry meet of tbe day Tbosa Uter llfo ma 
ddvotod antiraly to ]it«f&tQre. Go was tha iiiaeparabl»Mea 4 
of tba fomoua Badd^ist pooi aod dootor, Wacg 'Wei. He 
■pent the fine forty yean of his life in aorratriog ksowlodge. 
Ime baring failed to obtain hie dootor'e degree, W retained 
to the quiet hUIe of his natire prorinoe and dedicated bid 
nmaining yean to oompodtion. Uoet of hie poema, other 
than certain political eatire. vbiohdrev onbiis Enperor’a 
viath, are fall of subtle aadneae and flagrant regret, reo^ding 
one of pot-pourri in some deep bine poroelaia bo^l 


TECS LOST ONB 

The red gleam o’er the mounUins 
Gbee wavering from eight, 

And the quiet moon enh^ces 
The loTelineeB of night. 

1 open wide my casement 
To breathe &e rain-cooled air. 
And mingle with the moonlight 
The dark waves of my hair. 

48 
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MBNG HAO-JAN 


Tbd night wind tells me Beorets 
Of lotus liliee blue ; 

And hour hy hour the willows 
Shake down the ohioing dew* 

I fats would take the zither, 

By some stray fancy led ; 

But there are none to hear me, 
And who can charm the dead ? 

So all my day-dreaniB follow 
The bird leaves the nest ; 

And in the night I gather 
The lost one to my breast. 


A 7RIEKD BSBOTSn 

Over the oh^ of giant peaks 
The great red sun goes down. 
And in the stealthy floods of night 
The distant Alleys drown. 


Yon moon that cleaves the gloomy pines 
Has freshness in her train; 

Low wind, faint stream, and waterfall 
Haunt me with their refrain. 



A PRIBND EXPECTED 
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The tired woodman seeka hie cot 
That twinkles up hhe hill; 

And sleep has touched the wanderers 
That aang the twilight still. 

Tonight—ah I beauty of tonight 
I need 107 friend to praise, 

So take the lute to lure him on 

Through the fragrant, dew-lit ways. 



CH*A1JG OH'IEN 


OXBCA A.D. 720 

OivJ of the great pliilosopbor-poete of the Turiet sohoel 
Gjs life WM epeot far from tbo court end ewef from the 
soimdB of oivlJ verfero, in tiio ondeeTCU to set himself ia 
bsrmoa; with the ttni ro n w to hocome, ia feet, like eo £oliea 
herp though vhioh all the chords of natore might sweep et 
will. How far he ettaioed the eod dcmrcd rasp he seea ia 
his work, which Is peDoCrsted bp e sense of profonnd beeatp, 
reoelllag the quiet iwlUght upoa the monatAin-side, which 
be so well describes. 


A KIOHT OK THB UOtrKTAlN 

I Sht upon tho mounthiu^de and watched 
A tiny barque that skimmed across the lake, 
Drifting, human destiny upon 
A world of hidden peril; then she sailed 
From out my ken, and mingled with the blue 
Of skies unfathomed, while the great round son 
Weakened towards the wares. 




A NIGHT ON THE MOTINTAIN 47 


The whole expanse 
Suddenly in the half-light of the dusk 
Glimmered and waned, The last rays of the sun 
Lit but the tops of trees and raountam-peaks 
With tarnished glory ; and the water’s sheen, 
Once blue and bright, grew lustreless, and sewn 
A welter of red clouds alone betrayed 
The passing of the sun. The scattered isles 
Uprose, black-looming o’er the tranquil deeps. 
Where the refiectod heavens wanly showed 
A lingering gleam. Already wood and hill 
Sank in obscurity. The river marge 
Seemed hut a broken line to failing sight. 

Night is at hand j the night winds fret afar. 

The North winds moan, The waterfowl are gone 
To cover o’er the SEmd-dunes ; dawn alone 
Shall caU them from the sedges. Some bright star 

Mirrors her charms upon the silver shoal; 

And I have ta*en the lute, my only friend : 

The vibrant chords beneath my tigers blend ; 
They sob awhile, then as they slip control 

Immortal memories awake, and the dead years 
Through deathleea voices answer to my strings, 
Till from the brink of Time’s untarnished springs 
The melting night recalls me with her tears. 


GEBOA A.D. 750 


O hia Uto we knew uttle, UTe tbet he wm tie intimaU 
mend of the greet poet Tu Pa, end eeme of a coble family. 
He wee, moieorer, under the Emperor So Tbum 

(*-D. 750-702}, and roea to be GoverBorof Cbi^hoo. What 
romemi of bia veree mostly tekm the fom of ooatrs^ 
yet for originaUty of tiiought, wealth of imagery and style, 
they haTe Mldom bees eweJled. Hewu a master of metre, 
and contiibntad oertam aodifioatioos to the law* of <^ in m 
proeody which exist to the proeent day, 


A I^RXAU OP OPEINO 

Laab night within my obamber’a gloom some 
Tague light breath of Spring 

Came wandering and whispering, and bade my 
Bonl take wing. 

A hundred moonlit mHes away the Chiang crept 
to sea; 

0 keeper ot my heart, I came by Chiang’s ford 
to thee, 



A DREAM OF SPRING 
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It lingered but a moment's ep&c^, that dream of 
Spring, and died; 

Yet as toy head the pillows pressed, my seal bad 
found thy aide. 

Oh t Chiang Nan's a hundred miles, yet in a 
moment’s space 

I're flown away to Chiang Kan and touched a 
dreaming face. 


4 



juB. 712-770 


Ttr Fb, whom his oooatrTmen e^Ied tho God T«iM> tna 
bom £Q tlM prOTinoo ol Eu*KaAag, aad Uiis vw his poknit 
frou eontemporsries: 

Et» vss uU ftad eligbtij bmlt, jet robust with flitelj 
fsAtures; his msmieza wsre sx^^uisite, sod his 
Sppesbrsaoe distionished. He osme of s bSeruj fsTsllj, 
ftao, sa he sajs himself, from his ssTentli to his foitis^ 
jeor stud; snd letters oeeopied »U his eTelleble time. At 
the age of twe&tj*BeveD he cq cspitsl with his 

feme in frontof him, end there liPo the poet Ts*eo 

bsetiCBa his fmads, end Ubig Bueag his patron. He obtehi^ 
a post et Court eomewhat ghwilAr to that of Blaster of Cere* 
mowea In our o«n Court Yet the poet had few sympathiee 
OQtside the artistio life. He was eo unworldly and so little 
of a oouxtier that when the new Emperor 8u Tson^ retur^ 
in triumph to the capital and appointed him Imperial Censor, 
be ful£lled bis new dutise bj telliug his majea^ die whole 
unpalatable &uth in a rwneer strangely free from omamental 
apology, and was prompUj rewarded with die of a pn* 
Tinoial govenorship. ^tTu Fu was no man of afiairs, and 
blew it. On the di^ of his pnblio installation he took ofi 
bis insigiua of office be^ die astonisbed notabbe, and, 
laying them one by one on the table, Tn«A them a profoud 
lererenee, and quietly withdrew. 



w Fcr 
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liU hiz iriend Li Po, b» a hoaftleas ‘s^dcrer, 

but. nalike him, ba wuoMled hii brlUiaut aanid, obtamlag 
focd and patro&a^ for bk daJigbCfol namelaaa s«li aloac. 
and not for hia ropatation’aiike. Finally, ba vu diaeoreivd 
by tb« zoilita^ goramor of tba pcOTinoe of Sadob'naa, vho 
appliad on hia behaU for the poat of Baatorer of Aaniont 
Uonumonfo in tba diatriot, tiio oa« congeual apporntment 
of hia life. For aix yeart b» kept bia poet; then UouLlo in 
the aha^ of tabei hordee borat ODca more upon tlje proriooe, 
and ag^ he became as ezifo. Ihe laat aot of tbla eTcntfnl 
Ufa took place in hia natlTo cbstriot: aome local mandarin 
goTe a great bani^aot m honour of the dietiiiguiabed poet, 
vhom he had reeoaed, half drowned aodfamiabing, from the 
romod ahrine by the ebore where the waters bad oaat 
up. The wine^enp brimmed again end again, food was 
piled up in front of the honoured goMt, and the attendant 
who waited waa Death. The end was swift, sudden, and 
pitifnl The gueet died from the bani^iiat of bis reaoner. 

Of all poets To Fu ia the Crst in craftamanabip. ft ia 
interesting to add that he was a painter as well, and the 
friend of palntart, notably ^ soldier-artiat, Kieog-To. 
to whom be dedioatro a poem. Poesibly it ia to &ia faonlty 
that he owes his euperb teohniqne. He aaoka siter slmphoity 
and its effects as a diver aaolca for sunken gold. In his poem 
ealled “ Tha Little Bain," which I have (parhape somewhat 
rashly) attempted, thore is all the gTadousnesa of fine rain 
falling upon auUsn farrows, which ohartna the world into 

B . *' The Bccruitiog Sergeant ” hae the touch of grim 
tloo, whioh belonga inevitably to a eeun^ plondered 
of its men and swept with the ruhiona winds of rebelHon. 

Is Po gives ua WaCtsao*like ^torea of life in Ch'aog>an 
before the flight of the Bmperot. The younger poet paiott, 
with the brush of ysKstohatffo. the reabam and borrors 
of oivil war. In moat of Tu Fa’a work there ia an undw* 
lying aadneo which appeare oontinonUy, aometimw in 
^ vein that runs throughout the poem, aomatiaiee 
at the ooooluaiOD, and often st tba aumming up of all 
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TU TV 


ihJogs. OUier po«t« bavo it» tome oior«i some leu, viCb 
tbs esoeptioD of tboH who belo^ Co tbs pnislv Aoisi 
eohooL The nuoc is tbAt tho Cbio,owi poet is tiAtmted. 
Ee is bsTiated by the tuC shadow of s past wjthoaC hie* 
tori&u—a past that la legecdaty, onoapped sod unbounded, 
aadTieldi, therefore, Golwodu azidgoldeo lands imiamerabla 
to ita bold adTentuiere. Se is haul ted from out the orambled 
palaoee of Taafabed Idn^, where “in the form of bloe fiamea 
OSS s«e aplrita aoving tbroo^ each dark noeea.” He 
11 baoDted by ^e traditional voicee of the old maaten of 
hie craft, and leatly, more than all, by tho dead women and 
men of hla race, tho anoeatore that cotmt in the making of 
hla composite aouJ and bare their silent say in e?ery actira, 
thought, and impolae of his life. 


I'SB LTTSLS &AJir 

Oh I she is ^od, the little rain I artd veil she 
hnows ODF need 

Who cometh in thb time of spring to aid the sim* 
drawn seed; 

She wanders with a friendly wind through silent 
nights unseen, 

The fnnows feel her happy tears, and lo 1 the land 
is green. 

I«ast night oIondnshadovB gloomed the path that 
winds to my abode, 

^d the torches of the riTer^boats like angry 
meteors glowed. 



THE UTTLE RAIK 65 

To-d&y fresh coloors break the soil, and butterflies 

t^eTH&g 

Down broidered lai^ all bright with pearls is 
the garden of the Hing. 


A VTOnr 07 SOVQ 

The wind scarce dutters through the leayea, 
The young moon hath already gone, 

And kind and cool the dews descend: 

The lute-strings wake for night alone. 


In shadow lapse the twinkling streams. 
The lilled marge their waves caress; 
And the sheer constellations sway 
0*er soundless gulfs of nothingness. 

What cadence charms the poet’s oar ! 
What fire-fly fancies round him swarm I 
He dreads the lantern lights may fail 
Long ere his thoughts have taken form. 


Now gallants tap their two-edged swords, 
And pride and passion swell amain ; 

Like red stars Hashing through the night 
The circling wine-oups brim again. 
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There steals the old sad air of Ou— 

Each calls tus latest song to mind.; 

Then 7hite sails taper down the stream, 
While Uogering thoughts still look behind. 


TSB BBCniTITINQ SEROE&ITT 

At sunset in the 'nllage of Che-Kao * 

I sought for shelter ; on my heels there trod 
A grim recruiting sergeant, of tho kind 
That seize their prey by nii^t. A poor old man 
Saw—scaled the widl, and Tanished. Through 
the gate 

An old bent wom^ hobbled, and she marched 
A pace before him. Ix^udly in hie wrath 
The glim recruiter stormed; and bitterly 
She answered: “ Listen to the voice of her 
Who dr^B before you. Once 1 had three sons— 
Three in the Emperor’s camp. A letter came 
From one, and^there was one; the others fell 
In the same battle—he alone was left, 

Scarce able from the iron grasp of Death 
To tear his miserable life. 

Alas 

My two dead boys I for ever and for aye 


* aJl vord« ending in ac an proaouaeed m in Engllih 
VM 0 , cltcv, eto. 
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De&th holds them^ In our wretched hut remftfns 
The last of ell the men—a little child, 

Still at his motber^e breast. She cannot flee. 
Since her few tatters scarce sufflce to clothe 
Her shnmken limbs. 

My years are nearly done, 
My strength is well-nigh spent; yet I will go 
Readily to the camping-ground. Perchance 
I may be useful for some humble tesh, 

To cook the rice or stir the morning meal.*’ 

Night slipped away. The clamour and the cries 
Died down ; but there was weeping and the sound 
Of stifled moans around me. 

At the break 

Of dawn 1 harried on my road, and left 
None but an old and broken man behind. 


CttAJJTS Off AimTMN 

Shorn by the frost with crystsd blade, 

The dry leaves, scattered, fall at last; 
Among the valleys of Wu Chan 
Cold winds of death go wai ling past. 
Tumultuous waves of the great river rise 
And seem to storm the skies, 

While snow-bright peak and prairie mist combine, 
And greyness softens the ha^ mountain line. 
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Ohijaanthemums unfurl to-daj, 

To-morrow the last flowers are blown. 

1 am tbe barque that cbrnns delay : 

Mj homeward thoughts must sail alone. 
From bouee to house warm winter robes aro 
spread, 

And through the pine-woods red 
Floats up the sound of the washerman’s bat 
who plies 

Qis hurried task ore the brief noon wanes and dies. 



LI PO 

A.l>. 702-762 

Tes meet fftmou auzi» in Cbineee literetare. Bora ia tb« 
proriae* of SeuebMea, Li Po obt^aod hie doctor** decree 
At the ftge of twoo^, and waa dJnadj koorm ae a bnllioat) 
ifiipited poet before Miwg Huong beoeme hio patroa in the 
eaptUl A suite of rooms OTerlooldng the beentiM gardens 
of 7*eBg«l3Aiefig X‘iDg» where the £mpMor retired After the 
rootiae of the day, vsg assigned to him Here the poet 
impiorised, vhilst Uiag Huang himself 'wrote down the 
yenas that be efterwa^ set to m us l e , and Accompanied 
while the poet sang. Bat li Po, with sJl bis eathosiasm for 
his pAtrofi And the delights of the gerdsa-hfe, was little of 
A oourtiet. Whoa Uiog Enang bade tiie xoaeterfol eonaeh 
EaoIi'Sbih unlace the poet’s wte, he ga-ve him a relentless 
stoesy whose malice pursued him, until at leagth be was glad 
to beg leaye to retire from the coart> where he was never at 
easa and to which he never letunied. Troubadoux*Uks, 
hA wandered through tbs provinces, the guest of mandAric 
And looal goTsmor, the star oi the drlnldng'tsTOrna, tbs 
delight and smbarrassmsat of all his hosts. At len^ a 
frieod of former days, to whom he had attaohed himeolf, 
nnhapi^y involved him ia the famous rebellion oi An Lu>ahaiL 
The was seized ud thrown into prison. Yet prison 
doors were ill warders of hJs fame, and letters of recall 
foDowad closely upon pardon; bat death overtook the exile 

P7 
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before b» oonld rMcb iho cApitol, acd «t tb« «g« of lizty 
his vscderiogB oams to «a eod. 

U Po w«s s post ft sword by his side. Ho would 
koTO rufflod brtvely with our Bli 2 sbetb&ni, and for a Ohinose 
is straogely warKba in sontinsnt Sow he Vrrm the bravo 
of fliae with his sabre from the CSunees ShsSald of Wo, 
‘‘ with the sujfaoe smooth as ioe and dsszling as snow, with 
his saddle broiderod with lilver upon his white steed: who 
when he paasse, swift as the wind, may bo aud to reeombie 
a shooting star IBe comparu the froutientmao, who 
has nover ao cmob as opensd a hook in aJl his life, yot knows 
how to follow in the ohoae, and is skilful, stroDs, and hardy, 
with the mas of his own piofsesloo. " From theae Intawpid 
wanderers how difisrent our literary men who grow grey 
OTsr theit books behind a coituned window.*' 

It is harder to write of li Po than of toy other 
poe& Po Chn-i has hia own diatanotiTe feeling tor romance, 
Tn ?u his minote literacy oraftemaaahip, SsS^K'nitg T'a the 
dehoate aroma of snggeetive mystioiam; hnt U Po la many* 
aided, and haa perhaps more of the world-spirit than all 
of them. We can imagme this bold, oarel^, impulsive 
artist, with bis nomeota of great exaltation and alternate 
dspreesiofi, skisd of Chineee Panl Verlmae, with his sensitive 
mind of a ohikU ahnys recording Impressions as they come. 
X'ai Chin the beanWol and the grim frontiersman are adike 
futhinlly pevtrayed. He Lvsn for the moment, and the 
momefit Is often wfne-Cnshed like tho rosy glow of dawn, 
or grey end waa as the twilight of a hopelees day. 


TO TH* oiry oy nas-zhto 

Tbou that hast seen six kin^oma pass away, 
Accept my eong and these tliee onps 1 drain I 
There may 1>e fairer gardens light ihe plain ; 
Thine are the dim hlne hills more fair than ^ey« 


TO THE CITY OF NAH-KINQ 89 


Her© Kings of Wu were crowned and overthrown, 
Where peaceful grass abng the ruin wins ; 
Here—waa it yesterday ?—the royal Tains 
Called down the dreams of sunset Into stone. 


One end awaits for all that mortal be '» 

Pride and despair ahaU find a oommon grave : 
The Yang-tse-kiang renders wav© and wave 
To mingle with the abysms of the sea. 


UEUOR1B3 Wri'H TBS D179S BSTUniT 

The yellow dusk winds round the city wall: 
The crows are drawn to nest, 

Silently down the west 

They hasten home, and from the branohes call. 
A woman sits and weaves with fingers deft 
Her story of the fiower-Ut stream, 
Threading the jasper gau 2 e in dream, 

Till hke faint smoke it dies ; and she, bereft» 
Beoalls the parting words that died 
Under the casement some far eventide, 

And stays the disappointed loom, 

While from the littie lonely room 
Into the lonely n^bt she peers, 

And, like the rain, unheeded fall her tears. 
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137 BUFZM)R’8 lOVB 

Xn aU the olouds be eees her light robee trail, 

And rosea seem beholden to her face ; 

O’er scented balustrade the scented gale 
Blows wartD from Spring, and deW'drops form 
apace. 

Her outline on the moontain he can trace, 

Kow leans she from the tower in moonlight pale. 

A flower-girt branch grows sweeter from the 
dew. 

The spirit of snow and rain unheeded calls. 

Who wakes to memory in these palace walls t 
Fei-yen I ^—hut in the robes an Empress knew. 

The moet renowned of blossoms, most divine 
Of those whose conquering glances overthrow 
Citiee and kingdoms, for his sake combine 
And win the ready smiles that ever flow 
From royal Ups. What matter if the scow 
Blot ont the garden T She shall still recline 
Upon the scented balustrade and glow 
With spring that thrills her warm blood into 
wine. 

' A daltoat« wmplirarat So tho boAntifol T'ai’ChSa, of 
irhiob tta* io thot, as the Empeior Yeag-Si of 

the 8ui dyoaaty elevated his rale U'ten to share with 

him the throne, eo eheU T*al-Chto become the Ssopnes of 

Hots Buaas* 



ON TEE BANKS OF JO-YEH 
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Oir 7HE BAi^S OS' 

They gather lilies dcrwn the stream, 

A net ol willows drooping low 
Hides boat from boat; and to and fro 
Sweet whispered conBdencee seem 
’Bdid laughing trills to fiow. 

In the green deeps a shaft of gold 
Limns their elaborate attire; 

Through silken sleeres the winds aspire, 
Embalmed, to stray, and, growing bold, 
Swell them to their desire. 

But who are these, the oaTaliera ^ 
That gleam along the river-side t 
By three, by five they prance with pride 
Beyond the willow-line that sheers 
Over the trellised tide. 

A charger neighs ; one turns to start, 
Crushing the kingcaps as he flies, 

And one pale maiden vainly tries 
To hush the tuniult in her heart 
And veil the secret of her eyes. 


OTOTJQHTS IS A TBaKQUIL IfIGHT 
Athwart the bed 

I watch the moonbeams east a trail 
8o bright, so cold, so frail, 
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That for a space it glaaau 
Like hoar-frost on the margin of my dreams. 
1 raise my head,— 

The splendid moon I see : 

xhen droop my head, 

And sink to dreams of 
My Fatherland, of thee 1 


TBB aUTLD 07 G00D-7BLL0WSHIP 

The nnlTorse is but a tenement 

Of all things visible. Darknose and day 

The passing guests of Time, Life slips away, 

A dream of little joy and mean content. 

Ah! vise the old philosopheie vho sought 
To lengthen their long sunsets among flowere, 

By stealing the young night's unsullied hours 
And the dim moments wi^ sweet burdens fraught. 

And now Spring beckons me with verdant hand, 
And Nature's wealth of eloquence doth win 
Forth to the fragrant-bowered nectarine, 

Where my dear friends abide, a careless band. 

There meet my gentle, matchless brothers, there 
1 come, the obscure poet, all \m£t 
To wear the radiant jewellery of wit, 

And in their golden presence cloud the air. 
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And vbile the thrill of izieetm^ lingere, Boon 
As the first courtly words, the feast is spread, 
Whjlo, couched on flowers ’mid wine-oupe flashing 
red, 

We drink deep draughts unto The Lady Moon. 

Then as without the touch of rerse diTine 
There is no outlet for the pent-up soul, 

'Twas ruled that he who i^uaifed no fancy’s bowl 
Should drain the “ Golden Valley ” * cups of 
wine. 


tmofin TSB uooH 

Under the orescent moon’s faint glow 
The washerman’s bat resounds afar, 

And the autumn breeze sighs tenderly. 
Bat my heart has gone to the Tartar war, 
To bleak Kansuh and the steppes of snow, 
Calling my husband back to me. 


PEEFTOTO 

We cannot keep the gold of yesterday ; 
Tcnday’s dun clouds we cannot roll away. 


> ifc dnrJc th»M cum of wia». th« **ao]dec VS]1«7’* 

SK tbe Dftm« of a ^aao, OTTbot of wtucb tbia 

ty Moofif his tooB companioas ct OfUwt 

iurt, p, U3). 
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Now 6he long, wailiog fiight of geoBo brings autumn 
in ito train, 

So to the ^iew-tower cop in hand to fill and drink 
again, 

And dream of the great singera of the 
past, 

Their fadeless linea of fire and beauty cast. 

I too hare felt the wild-bird thrill of song behind 
the bars, 

But these have brushed the world aside and 
walked amid the stars. 

Li vain we oleave the torrent’s thread with 
steel, 

In vain we drink to drown the grief we 
feel; 

When man’s desire with fate doth war this, this 
avails alon^— 

To hoist the sail and let the gale and the waters 
bear us on. 




WAJ^TG CH'ANQ-LING 


OOOA 7D0 

Thj* poet c*iB« from ths diitriet of CbUng-niog W tlw o(.pi^ 
vheie ke obuixmd bis dootor’e dsgree and dutioguiUMd 
him»alf •* a roan of For some ttm© ba filled a m^r 

poat. but waa ereBtoally diegraced andozikd to tbe ptovn^ 
of Eunan. When the tabeliion of An Ln-ahan broke out, he 
retvBed to hi* catiTe place, where be was oiuellj canrdereo 
by the eensor La Q'imhaiao. (See Hcrvay Salnt-Darys, 
Poitiet da Thang, p. 224; GU*, Biog. p. 8087.) 


THB SOITG OF THB jraSTTPEABS 

Leave* of the Nenuphars and aiiken skirts the 
some pale green, 

On flower and laughing face alike the earn* rose- 
tints are seen; 

like some blurred tapestry they hlend within 
the lake displayed: 

Yon. cannot part the leaves from silk, the lily 
the maid. 

Only when eudden voices swell 
Do maidens of their preeence teU. 

» 5 
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Hew long ago the girls of Su, the darlings of the 
King, 

Dabbled their shioiog skirte with dew from the 
grocioQs blooms of Spring. 

When to the lake’s sun'dimpled marge the bright 
ptooessiorL wends, 

The languid lillee raise thoir heads as though to 
greet their frifmds ; 

When down the riTcr-banks they roam, 
The white moon-lady leads them home. 


TEA£S Df THS SPimrQ 

Clad in blue silk and bright embroidery 
At the first call of Spring the fair young bride, 
On whom as yet Sonow has laid no soar, 
Climbs the Kingfisher’s Tower. Suddenly 
She sees the bloom of willows far and wide, 
And grieves for him she lent to fame and war. 




CHANG CHIH-HO 

aiBOA A.D. 760 


A TaObt pkiloMpher vbo ic the time of the Smpeioi 
8 q Trocg, Kod bdd o2co under him. For some offence he 
eiiled, end the rojel perdon found him fer too occapkd 
to dreem of return. 

Like eo tnenf of the seme philo»epli;f, he beceme e lonely 
weodeier, celline hiaueU the '* Old Fl^ermeu of tho UieU 
and Wetere.” ^rofeeeor Oilea (CAtneie p. 191) 

adde the ociious etetomcnt “he spent hie tune ia engliag. 
but need no bait, hie object not being to catch fiaL" 


A WOBLD APAAI 

The Lady Moon is my lover, 

My friends are the oceans four, 
The heavens have roofed me over, 
And the dawn is my golden dooc 
I would liefer follow tiae condor 
Or the seagull, soaring from ken, 
Than bury my godhead yonder 
In the duBt of the whirl of men, 



CHANG JO-HU 

OOIOL A.D. dOO 

Whsit heaTdn reveals her primal etainlGSB blue, 
Alone within tlie firmament there burns 
The tin; torch of dusk. ‘What startled oyes 
Uplifted from the restless stream first met 
The full round glory of the moon I Yon orb 
That pales upon the flood of broad Obiang, 

When did she first through twilight mists unToU 
Her wonders to the world ? 

Men come and go; 
New generations hunger at the heels 
Of those that yield possession. Still the moon 
Fulfils her phases. 'While the tides of tme 
Fat ont the rocks of empire, and the stars 
Of human destiny adown the void 
Go glittering to their doom, she changeless sweeps 
Though all her times and destinies. Alas 1 
The little hvee that swarmed beneath the moon, 

I cannot count them. This alone I know— 
That, wave on wave, the Ohiang seeks the sea, 
And not a wave returns. 


CRAKG JO-HU 
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One small white oload 
Threading the Tasty vault of lieavea rec«lla 
My heart unto her loneliness. 1 eail 
Between two banks, where heavy houghs enlaee. 
Whose verdurous luxuriance wakes onoe more 
My many griefs. None know me as I am, 
Steering to strange adventure. None may tell 
If, steeped in the same moonlight, lies afar 
Some dim pavilion where zny lady dreams 
Of me. Ah, happy moon ( low birring moon t 
That with soft touch now brightens into jade 
Lintel and door, and when she lifts the blind 
Floats through the darkened chamber of her 
sleep; 

While leagues away my love-winged messages 
Go flocking home ; and though they mingle not, 
Our thoughts seek one anoth^. In the Hit 
Of winds I hear her whisper : " Oh that I 
Might melt into the moonbeams, and with them 
Leap through the void, and shed myself with them 
Upon my lover.” Slow the night creeps on. 

Sleep harbours in the Uttle room. She dreams— 
Dreams of a fall o* flowers. Alas I young Spring 
Lies on the threshold of maternity, 

And still he comes not. Still the flowing stream 
Sweeps on, hut the swift torrents of green hours 
Are licked into the brason skies between 
Xhedr widening banks. The great deliberate 
moon 

Now leans toward the last resort of night, 
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Gloom of the weetem waves. She dips her rim, 
She einkg, she founders in the mist; and etill 
The stream flows on, and to the insatiate sea 
Hurries her whlte-wave flocks innumerable 
In never-ending tale. On such a night 
How many tireleea travellers may attain 
The happy goal of their desire 1 So dreams 
My lady till the moon goes down, and lo I 
A rush of tronbled waters floods her soul, 

While black forebodings rise from deeps unknown 
And the cold trail of foar creeps round her heart. 




T‘UKG 


^[AK^CfflN 
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. (jaot A.s. dOO 


XH£ CELSSTXiX WZAVBK 

A TSiNO of Stone beside La&e Eouen-ming 
TTflA for a thousand antumns borne the name 
Of the Celestial Weaver. Like that star w 
She shines |>bove the waters, wonderii^ 

At her palelovelinesa. Unnumbered waves 
Have broidered with green moss the *itfarble ' 
folds 

About her feet. Toiling eternally 

The 7 knock the stone, like tireless shuttles plied 

Upon a sounding loom. 

Her pearly looks 
Resemble snow^coils on the mountain top ; 

Her eyebrows arch—the crescent moon. A emile 
Lies in the opened lily of her face ; 

And, since she breathes not, being stone, the 
birds 
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T^G HAN-CHING 


Li^t on her ahonldew, flutter without fear 
At her etill breast. Iremovable she stands 
Before the shining mirror of her charms 
And, gazing on their beauty, lets the years 
Slip into centuries past her. , , , 


PC CHU-I 


772-849 

ggviWTrey old uid fhlieAdj t dootot of letton, a groat 
fdtore bsfore him. Xh« UXa of such a maa would «eem 
to bo ono foio progrou £rora houou to boaoui. Yot it is 
to lomo pot^ ozilo. somo tompowy withdiowal of imperial 
faTOor. wo owe “'He Luto Girl.” petbape tho most 
delicate piece of work thet hea eurhrod &e ege of tho golden 
T'eogB. Oerteinljtho muio is the moeiheuntiogi roggcedve 
of sen;-eoloQied moods, with eo undertone of sednees, and 
thet motiwe of sympathy between ^ artist'Ciiles of fcbe 
uairene which oalb the song from the linger and teen irons 
the heart of the man. So exile brought ite oonsoUtiow, the 
Toioe end preeenoe of'' He Luto Oitl/’ end the ^ght namolMi 
poet! who became with Po tbe literary commoolsts 

of Eeieng-ehen. In China it bee alwajs been poeeibje for 
the artiat to live awa; from the capita). Pronnoial goTemor 
and high ofScial send for ; aO compete for the honour 
of hie preeenM. Raepoot, whiob is the drat word of Chineee 
wisdom aeoording Co Confuoiae, ie paid to him. In pronnoial 
Europe his Ter 7 preeenoe would )» unknown nnlium he beat 
his wife on the hj^*road or Hole a n^hbour’i pig. But 
bis C^M tiel Uajee^ been of ^e umple life at Haiaag>eheo 
end beoonee jealona for his eerrant. The burden of ruling 
must onee more be laid on not too willing shouldora. Po 
Cha*i is reoell^ and. promoted from prorinoe to proriace. 

7S 
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til] ereetu^y, &y9 fb«foM kia death, ks is m&ds FresidMit 
of the Board of War. Two abort poems hen nndaMd— 
aamcl;, " Peacefal OM Age ’ * aad *' The Peosltise of Rank 
give w a glimpee of the poet in his old age, cooMious of 
decafiog powers, glad to be gait of ofRce. and waiCiDg with 
sobliDs faith ifi his Taoist priaciplse to be “ooe with the 
pulajoga of Stenuty.’* 

Po CbG-i is alnoet nearer to the Wseteiri idea of a poet 
than any other Chineee writer. Ho was fortuaato eoeugb 
to be bora when the great lovo^tragedy of Uing fivang aod 
T'ai Chen waa still fresh io tho niindsof men. Ho had the 
right peispectiTe, boing not too noar aod yet able to sm 
elearly. He had. oioteo7er, tho fooling for romnnee which 
is CO jll’deiined in othor poota of his ooantry, tboagb etrongly 
endent in Cbineae Isge^ and story. Ho U an example of 
that higher patriotism rarely mot with in Chmeee official 
life which recogniaea a daty to tbo Bmporor as Paths; of 
the aational family—a dnty too oftm fo^tton in the obli* 
gatioa to the olan and the desire to nse power for pcnonal 
advantage. Paeeioaately devoted to litenture, he night, 
like Is 1*0 and Ta Pu. baTe setdows the aeala of office and 
lived for art alone by the mouDta.in4ude of his beloved Hsiang* 
sbacu But no one koew better than Po Chud that from 
htivi that hath much, mach shall bo expected. The poet 
ennobled political life, the broador outlook of afTain anrichsd 
his postry and bumanised it. 

And whon some short holiday broaght him aoroes the 
Crontisr, and the aunllgbt, breald^ out after a noon of rzdn 
over the dappled val!^ of China, called him home, who 
abah blame him for lingering awhile amid bis forest dieams 
•orith his ftshiog and tbs chaae. 

Yet solitnds and the picturesque cannot bold him for 
long, nor sven the ardoun of the ohasc. Po Oaad is above 
all tile poet of honan love and sorrow, and beyond all the 
consoler. Those who profess to find pesaimiam in the CSunsse 
oharaettf mnat leave him At the end of the great 

tragedy of “The Never-ending Wrong *’ a whispered message 
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of hope is borne to ^lonely seal beetiag egauut tbe co nfine s 
of the Tisible vorld 

'• tWl my iort,” aho murartfed, " to be firm of bee« m 
*hi* goixl end enemel; thee ic he«7eii or eertb below we 
uey meet once more/' 

It ie the doctrine of eUnel oonitenoy, eo dimly njidentood 
in the Weeteni world which bide the young wife immolste 
henelf on her hubend'e tomb tother theci merry egein, end 
mekoa the whole world eeem too smell for the striofcen 
Emperor with ell tbs youth efid boenty of Omm to oommeod. 


THE LITTE <3IRL 


The following « Po Cbiid’e own prefeoe to hie poem >— 

TTTieA, after yesre of ripvlar eenk*. I uae tBronfffuUy 
iimidoed Iron the FrefuMe of the yme and the 
ifaderekip of th* Both. *» the bright aidtmn of the year I 
ac* sent auny to Ko-pen Oreei'e fRou4^ It u*ee A«rc thoi 
I heard, in my boat at midnight, the faint tones of a luto 
It eoemed w though I teas listening to Ae tones of the gon^t 
in the Paiau of the Capital. On asking an M man, X learnt 
that it teas the pvfomanoe of a veman who for many yeare 
had cultivated the (wo AilenCr of fmwic and singing to good 
effect- In Ae cowse of time her &Mu(y faded, she humbled 
her pride, and followed her fate by becoming a merehant's wife. 


The wine ran out and the eonpe ceiesd My grief was such 
(Atf 1 made a few short poems tosrtto musio for tinging. 


But now perturhed, engu2/ed, distressed, worn out, I move 
Biout (he river and lale at my leisure. X have been out of 
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offiu for tuo ^<art, but the effui of AU maiCo io m& 
ae to ^rrod%ct a ptaotfvi tn/fvcMC lA^tn me. 

Thit ev9wnf i fed Aal I hove diemieted aU At refToadtfid 
thov^Me / harboured, and m cofue^benee Aove maie a 
foem I intend to present to Ate eonrt. 


By night, bealde th& river, underneath 
The flower-Iiko mapb leaves that bloom alone 
In autumn’e silent revels of decay, 

We said farewell. The boat, dismounting, sped 
The parting guest whose boat rocked nndor him, 
when tSt droling stirrup-cup went round, 
No light guitar, no lute, was heaid again ; 

But on the heart aglow with wine there fell 
Beneath the cold bright moon the cold adieu 
Of fading friends—when suddenly beyond 
The craved waters stole the lullaby 
Of some faint lute ; then host forgot to go, 

Guest lingered on: all, wondering at the speU, 
Besought the dim enchantress to reveal 
Her presence ; but the music died and gave 
No anewer, dying. Then a boat shot forth 
To bring the shy musician to the shore. 

Cups were replied and lanterns trimmed again. 
And so the festival went on. At last. 

Slow yielding to their prayers, the stranger came, 
Hiding her burning face l^hind hor lute ; 
And’twice her huid essayed the strings, ssd twice 
She faltered in her task; then tenderly, 

As for an old sad tale of hopeless years, 
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With drooping Load and fingars deft she poured 
Her soul forth into melodies, Now slow 
The pleotmin led to prayer the cloistered chords, 
Now loudly with the crash of falling raiii, 

Now soft as the leaf whispering of words, 

Now loud and soft hither as the bng 
Patter of pearls and seed-pearls on a dish 
Of marble ; li<^uid now as from the bush 
Warbles the mango bird; meandering 
Now as the streamlet seawards ; voiceless now 
As the wild torrent in the strangling arms 
Of her ice-lover, lying motionless, 

Lulled in a passion far too deep for sound. 

Then as the water from the broken vase 
Qushea, or on the horseman falls 

The anvil din of steel, aa on the silk 
The slaah of rending, so upon the strings 
Her pleotrum fell. . . . 

Then silence over ns. 

No sound broke the charmed aix. The autunm 
moon 

Swam silver o’er the tide, as with a sigh 
The stranger stirred to go. 

I passed,*’ said she, 

“ My childhood in the capital j my home 
Was near the hills. A ^1 of twelve, I leamt 
The magic of the lute, me passionate 
Blending of late and voice that drew the sods 
Of the great masters to acknowledgment i 
And lovely women, envious of my face, 
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Bowed at the shrine in secret. The young lords 
Vied for a look^s approval. One hri^ song 
Brongbt many costly bales. Gold ornaments 
Aad siWer pins were smashed and trodden down, 
And blood-red silken skirts were etained with wine 
In oft-times echoing applause. And so 
I laughed my life away from year to year 
While the spring breezes and the autumn moon 
Caressed my caa^ess head. Then on a day 
Ky brother eou^t the battles In Kansuh ; 

My mother died: nightfi passed and mornings 
came, 

And with them waned my beauty. Now no more 
My doors were thronged ; few were the oavaliora 
lingered by my side ; so 1 became 
A trader's wife, the chattel of a slaro 
Whose lord was gold, who, parting, little recked 
Of separation and the unhonoured bride. 

Sisoe the tenth moon was full my husband went 
To where the tea-fislds ripen. I remained, 

To wander in my litt^ Lonely boat 

Over the cold bright wave o* nights, Mid dream 

Of the dead days, the base of happy days, 

And see them set again in dreams and tears." 

»•...« 

Already the sweet sorrows of her lute 

Had moved my soul to pity ; now these words 

Pierced me the heart- “ 0 lady fair,” I cried, 

** We are the vagrants of the world, and need 
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No oeremony to be fneudfi. X^ast year 
I left the Imperial CHty, baniahed far 
To thia plague-stricken spot, where desohtiop 
Broods on from year to heavy year, nor lute 
Nor love’s guitar is heard. By marshy bank 
Girt with tall yellow reeds and dwarf bambooe 
I dwell. Night Iqpg and day no stir, no sound, 
Only the lurking onckoo's blood-etained note, 
The gibbon’s mournful wail. HiE songs I have, 
And village pipee with their discordant twang. 
But now I Usten to thy lute methinks 
The gods wore parents to thy music. Sit 
And sing to us again, while I engrave 
Thy story on my tablets ) ” Gratefully 
(For long she had been standing) the lute girl 
Sat down and passed into another song, 

Sad and so soft, a dream, unlike the song 
Of now ago. Then all her hearers wept 
In sorrow unrestrained ; and I the more, 
Weeping until the pale chrysanthemums 
Upon my darkened robe were starred with dew. 


TBE KEVSR-BKDUtO WUOHO 

I bsve 4lrdad7 sUuded to the story of the Emperor Wmg 
Huang acd tb« lady 7ang E.v«*fei, or Tai ChSa, u aho is 
sailed, in my lotrodaotioD. In order tiiat the erents vhioh 
led op to her tragic death may be undentood, I have gtren 
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in irent of tho voom o eborl extrAot from the eld CSiinM* 
e4mstB tmasleted into Preneh by the Jwuil Pfttbei Joropb 
de UeiUe in 1778. The Emperor is fleeing vith e 
iU^iraplined force before the lebellicms generei An Lu*shen 
into the provifioe of Seiich'uAn. So the held netfetiTe 
reeumN : 


At (ht fmpcrof vm /oUcwei hy a owpieroue txiiu. and 
iccnwe rime uo« lackmn, ^rrongtmenU for tc Vntg e ^raey 
tetrt found to fre intufftcitni^ On tMr orrivai <U ijfa«wn 
boA offictri end mtn mumured hudly ofointl Yaitf Kttc~ 
(hvnff,* accuting hm 0 / brougM aii tht preee^ evifs 

upOA 3'he ambattador ^ At King of T^et. folioved 

by luieiuy reiaintrt, tteing At Prime Mini^tr patt, tioppti 
Mm, and atktd for provitiont^ Then Ae eoUtVs cntd out 
Aat Tong uxu oontpiring viA A* Urangtrt, ond Armoing 
Aenudva upon Am, Aty cut off Aiie hood, uAith Aty ezpottd 
on a ttakt to At pullio gau- Tht Snptror, becoming auart 
of Ait vidence, did not, AowMr. dare so exact funubrngnt. 
St tent an ojfUer to At Aief of Aoae uAo Add tlain At Prim* 
Minuter, to ](nd oid A< reaeem for AHr dud ; A« roptied Aat 
they bad done 90 &<£dtMe Tang toot on At point of rAdUcru 
The leader of (Ae revoU even demanded A< fnetan^ eseeusion 
of Aelady T'ai Qhin, oe Ae woe At rieser of the. eu^poeed re6el, 
Tang. The Srnperor, tsAo loved her, deeired to prove her 
innocence by ehotoing Aat H woe impoefible for her, living 
thcaye a* Ae did tcUhin Ae Paiaet precineu, to be eon/tderaU 
to her bretbff'e plot. S$e entvy, Aoteever, urged him Aat 
a tsdt politic, after Ae evente Ae Aod uHnuM. to eaerifiu 
her, inrioeent ae ehe uae, if A« uuAed to eecape from the dangere 
of (anoOta} reooftdKm. The Rmperor, yieiding h> potisicdl 
neceeeiiy, ?ave Aer into A« Aandi of Ae envoy wi^A Ae order 
Aat the ehouid A« stranded. 


t hfizu«tef of SUce, brother (c T'ei ChAiv 
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Ennui 

Tired of pale languors and the painted smile» 
Eis Majeetj the Son of Heaven, long time 
A slave of beautj, ardently deaired 
The gUmce that brings an Empire’s overthrow. 

Beauty 

Prom the Yang family a maiden eame, 

Glowing to womanhood a rose afiame, 

Reared in the inner sanctuary apart, 

XiOet to the world, resistless to the heart \ 

For beauty suoh as hsrs was hard to hide, 

And 80 , when summoned to the monarch’s side, 
Her flashing eye and meny laugh had power 
To oharm Into pure gold leaden hour ; 

And through the paint and powder of the court 
All gathered to the sunshiae that ahe brought, 
In spring, by the Imperial command, 

The waters of Hna'oh'ing beheld her stand, 
Laving her body in the crystal wave 
Whose dimpled fount a warmth perennial gave. 
Then when, her girls attending, forth she oamo, 
A reed in motion and a rose in flame. 

An empire passed into a maid’s control. 

And with her eyes she won a monarch’s soul. 

Revdry 

Hair of cloud o’er face of flower, 

Nodding plumes where she alights, 

6 
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In the hihuooe bower 
She hugerB through the soft spring sights^ 
Nights too short, though westing late 
Till the mlmoss d6>y6 ere bom. 

Never more sSeirs of State 
Wake them in the early morn. 

Wine-atained momenta on the wing, 

MooTilit houra go luting by, 

She who leads the flight of Spring 
leads the midnight revolry. 

Flawless beaulues, thousazi^ three. 

Beck the Imperil harem, 

Yet the monarch’s eyes may see 
Only one, and one supreme. 

Goddess in a golden hall, 

Fairest muds around her gleam, 
Wine^fumes of the festival 
Doily waft her into dream. 

SmilM she, and her sires aie lords. 

Noble rank her brothers win: 

Ah, the ominous awards 
Showered upon her kith and kin 1 
For throughout the land there tuns 
Thought of peril, thought of fire ; 

Men rejoice not in their sons— 

Daughters are their sole des ir e. 

In the gorgeous palaces. 

Piercing the grey skies above, 


t Pkxioiism4 hoHm , 
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Mudio on the languid breese 
Draws the dreaming world to lofe. 
Song and danoe hands that ewaj 
The passion of a thousand iTiea 
Ever through the live-long day, 

And the monafoh never tires. 

Sudden comes the answer curt, 

Kicud the heh-skin warndrums roar ; 
Cease the plaintive “ rainbow skirt ” ! 
Death is diuinmm^ at the door. 


Flight 

Clouds upon clouds of dust enveloping 
The lofty gates of the proud capital. 

On, on, to the south-west, a living wall, 
Ten thousMid battle-ohariots on the wing. 


Feathers and jewels flashing through the cloud 
Onwards, and then an halt. The legions wait 
A hxmdred li beyond the western gate ; 

The great walls ioom behind them wrapt in cloud. 


No furthar stirs the sullen soldiery, 

Naught but the last dread office can avail, 
Till she of the dark moth-eyebrows, lily pale, 
Shines tbrongh tall avenues of epeara to die. 
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Upon the ground lie ornamente of gold, 

One ifith we dust, and noue to gather them, 
Hair^pine of jade and man^ a costly gem, 
King&here* wings and golden birds scarce cold. 

The king has sought the darkness of his hands, 
Veiling the eyes that looked for help in vain, 
And as he turns to gaze upon the slain. 

His tears, her blood, oxe mingled on the sands 


ExiU 

Across great plains of yellow sand, 

Where the whistling winds are blown, 

Orer the cloud-topped mountain peaks, 

They wend their way alone. 

fbw are the pilgrims that attain 
Mount Omi'a heights afar ; 

And the bright gleam of their standard grows 
Paint as the last pale star. 

Dark the SsuchSian waters loom, 

Hark the Ssueh'uan hills, 

And day and night the monarch’s life 
An endless sorrow dlls. 

The brightness of the foreign moon 
Saddens his lonely heart ; 

And a sound of a bell in the erening rdn 
Doth rend bis soul apart. 
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Reium 

Tlie dajB go hy, and once again, 

Among the sh^ows of Ms pain, 

He lingers at the well-known place 
That ImIcLb the memory of her face. 

But from the clouds of earth that lie 
Beneath the foot of tall Ma-wei 
No signs of her dim form appear, 

Only the plaoe of death is here. 

Stateeman’s and monarch’s eyes hare met, 
And royal robes with tears are wet; 

Then eastward flies the frantic steed 
As on to the Red Wall they speed. 


Borne 

There is the pool, the dowers as of old, 

There the hihiscus at the gates of gold. 

And there the willows round the palace rise. 

In the hihiscus flower he sees her face. 

Her eyebrows in the willow he can trace, 

And silken pansies thrill Mm with her eyes. 

How in this presence should his tears not come, 
In spring amid the bloom of peach and plum, 
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In autumn rains when the wut'une le&ree must 
faUt 

South of &e wesferD palace many trees 
Shower their dead leaves upon the terracee, 

And not a hand to stir their crimson pall. 

Ye minstrels of the Garden of the Pear,' 

Grief with the touch of age has blanched your 
hair. 

Te guardians of the Pepper Chamber,* now 
No longer young to him, the firefly flita 
Through the bl^ ball where, lost to love, he sits, 
Folding the veit of sotrows round his brow, 

Alone, and one by one the lanterns die, 

Sleep with the Bly hands has passed him by, 
Slowly the watohM of the night are gone, 

For now, alas I the nights are aU too loi^, 

And shine the stars, a ell'^er, mocking tl^ng. 

As though the dawn were dead or slumbered on. 

Gold settles on the painted duck and drake, 

The frost a ghostly tapestry doth make, 

Chill the kmgfisher*e quilt with none to share. 
Parted by life and death ; the ebb and flow 
Of night and day over his spirit go ; 

Ee hunts her face in dreams, and finds despair. 

* The Peas G&rd«Awa« aeoDegeef munoioxiadedbyMia^ 
EusM lev Che purpose of Cralniiiff the youtii of both eexee. 

* womea’e pert of the peltoe. 
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Spirit-Land 

A priest of Too, one oi the Hung-tu school, 

Was able his magic to compel 
The spirits oi the dead. So to relieve 
The sorrows of bis king, the man of Tao 
Receives an urgent summons. Borne aloft 
Upon the clouds, on charioted, 

He dies with speed of lightning. High to heaven. 
Low down to earth, he, seeking everywhere, 
Floats on the far empyrean, and below 
The yellow springs ; but nowhere in great space 
Oui he find aught ^ her. At length he hears 
An old-world t^e : an Island of Qie Blest ^ 

So runs the legend—in mid-ocean lies 
In realms of Hue vacuity, too faint 
To be descried ; there gaiJy coloured towers 
Rise up lihfl rsdnbow clouds, and many gentle 
And heantiful Immortals pass their days 
In peace. Among them there is one whose name 
Sounds upon lips u Eternal. By the bloom 
Of her white >dHn and fiower-iike face be knows 
That this is she. Knocking at the jade door 
At the wee tern gate of the golden house, he bids 
A i»T maid breathe his name to one more fair 
Than all. She, hearing of this embasey 
Sent by the Son of Heaven, starte from her dreams 
Among the tapestry curtains, Gathering 


* Th« f^)lsd laltad of P'na^l«i, 
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Her robe® aroimd her, letting the pillow fall, 

She, rieen in haste, begins to deok herself 
With pearls and getns. Her doud-like hair, dis- 
heTslled, 

Betrays the neameea of her sleep. And with the 

<^oop 

Of her flowery plumes in disarray, she float® 
Light through the hall. The sleeves of her divine 
Eaiment the bree7ee flU. As onoe again 
To tbe lUinbow Skirt and Foatbor Jacket ajr 
She seems to dance, her face is fixed and oalm, 
Though many tear-drops on an almond bough 
Fall, and recall the rains of spring. SubduM 
Her wild emotions and restrained her grief, 

She tenders thanks unto his Majesty, 

Saying how since they parted she has missed 
His form and voice ; how, though their love had 
reached 

Too soon its earthly limit, yet among 
The bleat a multitude of mellow noons 
IRemain ungathered- Turning now, she leans 
Toward the land of the living, and in vain 
Would find tbe Imperial city, lost in the dust 
And haze. Then raising from their lac^juered 
gloom 

Old ^epsakes, tokens of undying love, 

A golden hair-pin, an enamel brooch, 

She bids him l^ar them to her lord. One-half 
Ite hair-pin still she keeps, one-half the brooch. 
Breaking with her dim hands the yellow gold, 
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Sundering the enamel. " Tell my lord/* 

She murmured, “ to be firm of heart ae this 
Gold and enamel; then, in heaven or earth, 
Below, vre tw^ may meet once mote.” At 
parting 

.She gave a thoueand messages of love, 

Among the reat recalled a mutual pledge, 

How on the seventh day of the seventh moon, 
Within the Hall of Immortality 
At midnight, whispering, when none were near, 
Low in her ear, he breathed, ” I swear that we. 
Like to the one-winged birds, will ever fly, 

Or grow united ae the tree whose boughs 
Are interwoven. Heaven and earth shall fall, 
Long lasting as they are. But this great wrong 
Shall stretch from end to end the universe. 

And shine beyond the min of the stars,” 


THS AND THE 

Into the night the sounds of luting flow ; 

The west wind srirs amid the root*crop blue; 
While envious fireflies spoil the twinkhng dew, 
And early wild-geese stem the dark Kin-ho. 

Now great trees tell their secrets to the sky, 
And hill on hill looms in the moon-clear night. 
I watch one leaf upon the rivet light, 

And in a dream go drifting down the Hwai. 
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UKB SKA3iQ 

Oh I ehe 29 a pioture in tha spring, 

This lake of Sbang, with the wild bills gathering 
Into a winding garden at the base 
Of etormless waters ; pines, deep blue, enlace 
The lessening elopes, and broken moonlit 
gleams 

Aoross the waves like pearls we thread in 
dreame. 

Like a woof of jasper strands the corn unfolds, 
Field upon field hejond the quiet wolds ; 

The late^hlown rush daunts in the dusk serene 
Her netted sash and slender skirt of green, 

Sadly I turn my prow toward the shore, 

The dream behind me mid the world before. 

0 Lake of Shang, his feet may wander far 
Whose soul thou boldest mirrored as a star. 


TBl &UD7ED BOBTB 

Who was the far-off founder of the house, 

With its red gates abutting to the rood t_ 

A palace, though its outer wings are shorn, 

And domes of glittering tiles. The wall without 
Has tottered into ruin, yet remain 
The straggling fragmente of some seven courts, 
The wreck of seren fortunes : roof and eaves 
Still hang together. From chamber cool 
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The ddUAd blue ezooke arose. Nor beat nor 
cold 

Now dwells therein. A tall pavilion stands 
EcDpty beside the empty rooms that face 
The pine-browed sou^eic hills. Long purple 
Tines 

Frame the rerandabs. 

Mount the snnkon stop 

Of the red, joyous threshold, and shake down 
The poEich and clterry branches. Yonder group 
Of scarlet poonies hath ringed about 
A lordly fellow with ten witnesses 
Of bis official rank. The taint of meat 
Zingers around tbe kitchen, and a trace 
Of Tanished hoards the treasury retains. 


Who can lay hold upon my words ? Give heed 
And commune wi& thyself I How poor and 

Is the last state of wretchedness, when cold 
And famine thunder at the gates, and none 
But pale endurance on the threshold stands 
With helpless hands and hollow eyes, the dumb 
Beholder of calamity. 0 thou 
That would protect the land a thousand years, 
Behold they are not that herein once bloomed 
And porislied ; but the garden breathes of them. 
And all the dowere are fragrant for their sakee. 
Salute the garden that salutes the dead I 
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A TALACa arOBT 

A network k&ndkercOiief conteioa no te«r. 
’Tia dawn at court ere wine and music aate. 
The rich red crops no aftermath await. 

Best on a screen, and 70 a will fall. 1 fear. 


FSAOnrUL OLD aoB 

HKiiang Tz9 uid: '*Ta6^ givM m« tKU toil ia monbood, 
thii HpoM in old ttiiii roci in donUi.*’ 

Swiftly and soon the golden sun goes down, 

The blue sky wells afar into the night. 

Tao is the changeful world’s environment; 
Happy are they that in its laws delight. 

Tao givee me toil, youth’s passion to achieve, 
And leisure in life’s autumn and decay. 

1 follow Tao—the seasons are my friends; 
Opposing it misfortunes come my way. 

Within my breast no sorrows can abide ; 

I feel the great world’s spirit through me thrill, 
Ahd as a cloud I drift before the wind, 

Or with the random swallow take my will. 


‘ UbtHiSj, " The W*y.'’ 
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As xmderne&th the mulberry-tcee I dream, 
The -water-olook drips on, and dawn appears : 
A now day on vrinkles and white hair, 

The symbols of the foJiiess of my years. 

If I depart, I oast no look behind: 

Still wed to life, I etill am free from oare. 
Since life and death in cycles come and go, 
Of little moment are the days to spare. 

Thus strong in fmth I wait, and long to be 
One with too pulsings of Eternity. 


flLSZPr.5SS2mS8 

I cannot rest when the cool is gone from June, 
Bot haunt the dim verandah tUl the moon 
Fades from the dawn’s pursuit. 

The etdrrap-firea beneath the terrace flare; 

Over the star-domed conrt a low, sad air 
Roams from a hidden lute. 

This endless heat doth urge me to extremes ; 

Yet cool of autumn wmts till the wild goose 
soreams 

In the track of whirling skies. 

My hand is laid upon the cup once more, 

And of the red-gold vintage I implore 
The slMp that ni^t denies. 
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How beantiful &nd freoh the grass returns I 
When golden days decline, the meadow bums; 
Tot autumn sous no hidd^ root have slain, 

The spring winds blow, and there is grass again. 

Green rioting on oJdon ways it falls : 

The blue sky storms tl»e ruined city walls j 
Yet since Wang Sun departed long ago, 

When the grass blooms both joy and fear I 
know. 


aurroy ao&oss tes raoNTran 

The last red leaves droop sadly o’er the slflin ; 

In the long tower my cup of wine I drain, 
Watching the mist-flodu drivon through the 
hills. 

And great blown roses ranshed by the rain. 

The beach tints linger down the frontier line, 

And sounding waters sbimmor to the brine; 
Over the Yellow Kingdom breaks the sun, 

Yet dreams, and woodlands, and the obase are 
mine. 
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TH3 FAIR 

Tbe city waUa rise -ap to greet 

SpriDg*6 luminous twilight hours ; 

The oUraouf of oarts goes down the street: 

This is the Fair of Flowers. 

Leuore and pleasure drift along, 

Beggar and marquis join the Stro ng , 

And care, humility, rank, and pride 
In the sight of the Sowers are laid aside. 
Bi^ht, oh ! bright are a thousand shades^ 
Crimson splashes and slender blades 
With five white fillets bound. 

Tents are here that will cover all, 

Ringed with trellis and leafy wall, 

And the dust is laid arouad. 

Naught but life doth here display; 

The dpng flower is cast away ; 

Families meet and intermingle, 

Lovers are parted, and friends go single. 

One ambition all avow*— 

A roof to harbour, a field to ploughs 
See, they come to the Flower Fair, 

Foutb and maiden, a laughing pair. 

Bowed and sighing the greybird wends 
Alone to the mart where e^hlng ends. 

For here is a burden all may bear, 

The crimson and gold of the Flower Fair. 
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7SZ PBNiLTlBS 07 lUiTS 

Three score and tea ! A slave to office jet I 
In the Xi Chi tbeee InTninous words befall: 

“ The Inst for honours honours not at all,” 
Here is the golden Hue we most forget. 


Alas t how these long jears affiict a man I 
When teeth aro gone, and failing eyes grow dim. 
The morning dews brought dreams of fame to him 
M'ho hears in dusk the burdens of his clan. 

His ejes stall linger on the tassel blue, 

And still the red sedan of rank appeals, 

But his shrunk bellj scarce the gir^ feels 
As, bowed, lie crawls the Prince’s Gateway 
through. 

Where is the man that would not wealth acclaim ! 
Who would not truckle for his sovereign’s grace ? 
Vet years oi high renown thdr furrows trace. 
And greatness overwhelms the weary frame. 


The springs of laughter flow not from his heart. 
Where bl^ the duet and glamour of old days. 
Who walks alone in contemplation’s ways 7 
*Ti9 h$, the ha^tpy man, loho dweMs apart. 
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THS ISLAND OP PXKSa 

Aoroes the willow-lake a temple ahinee, 

Pale, through the lotus-girdled iele of pines, 

And twilight listens to drip of oare^ 

The coming of dark boats with scented stores 
Of orange seed; the mist leans from the hill, 
While palm leaves sway 'twizt wind and water 
chill, 

And wayes of smoke like phantoms rise and 
fade 

Into a trembling tangle of green jade. 

I dream strange dreams within my tower room, 
Dreams from the glimmering realms of even 
gloom ; 

Until each princely guest doth, landing, raise 
His eyes, upon the full-orbed moon to gaze^ 
The old moon-palace that in ocean stands 
Mid olouds of thistle-down and jewelled strands. 


SPaiNOTIDB 

The lonely convent on the hill 
Draws merchants faring from the west: 
Almost upon the waters still 
The quiet clouds lean down and rest. 
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In green pavilione of warm trees 
The golden builders toil and sing ; 

While swallows dip along the leas, 

And dabble in the oose of Spring. 

A thousand dowel's» a thousand dreams, 
Bright pageants in confusion pass. 

See 70Dder, where the white horse gleams 
“gig fetlocks deep in pliant grass. 

Beside the eastern lake there calls 
Ife laughing throng, no lover goes ; 

But in the long embankment walla 
Thb willow shade invites repose. 


TSB avomrr wish 

The peach blooms open on the eastern wall— 
I breathe their fragrance, laughing in the glow 
Of golden noontide. Suddenly there comes 
The revelation of the ancient w^d, 

Flooding my soul with glory ; ciJJ I feel 
One with the brightness of the first far dawn, 
One with the many-coloured spring ; and all 
The secrets of the scented hearts ^ dow^s 
Axe whispered through me ; till 1 cry alcud 
“ Alas t how grey and soentlesa is the bloom 
Of mortal life I ** This—this alone I fear, 
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Thftt from yon twinkling mirror of delight 
The unreal flowers may fade; that with the breath 
Of the fiery flying Dragon they will fall 
Petal by petals slowly, yet too soon, 

Into the world’s green sepulobre. Also I 
My little friends, my lovers, we must part, 

And, like some unoompanioned pine that stands, 
Last of the legions on the southern slopes, 

I too shall stand alone, and hungry winds 
Shall gnaw the lute-strings of my desolate heart. 


LI HUA 

OIBOA A.D. 800 

A2r OLD BATILS>FZ5LD 

Va 0 T, vast—an endless wilderness of sand ; 

A stream crawls tbiougb its tawii7 banks ; tbe 
hijla 

Encompass it; where in the dismal dusk 
Moan the last sighs of sunset. Shrubs are gone, 
Withered the grass; all chill as the white rime 
Of early mom. The birds go soaring past, 

The b^MSts aroid it ■, for the legend runs— 

Told by the crooVd custodian of the plaoe— 

Of some old battle-field. “ Here many a time,'* 
He Qcarered, ** armies hare been overwhelmed, 
And the f^t voices of the unresting dead 
Often upon the darkness of the night 
Go wailing by.” 

0 sorrow I 0 ye Ch'ins I 
Ye Hans 1 ye dynastdee for ever fiown I 
Ye empires of ihe dust 1 for I have heard 
How, when the Ch^ and Weis embattled rose 
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Along tlid frontier, wlien tLe Ohinge and Hazu 
Gathered their multitQdea» a myriad leagues 
Of utter weariness they tiod. By day 
Qrazizig their iaded steeds, by night they ford 
The hostile stream. The en^ees earth below, 
The bonndlesG sky above, they know no day 
Of their return. Their breasts are ever b^ed 
To the pitileee steel and all the wounds of war 
Unspeakable. 

Methinks t see them now, 
Dust^mantled in the bitter wind, a host 
Of Tartar warriors in ambnscade. 

Oor leader scorns the foe. He would give battle 
Upon the threshold of the camp. The stream 
Besets a grim array where order reigns, 

Though many hearts may beat, where diseiplme 
Is all, and life of no aooount. 

The spear 

Now works its iron will, the startled sand 
Blinding the combatants together looked 
In the death'grip ; while hill and vale and stream 
Glow with the and crash of arms. Then cold 
The shades of night o’erwheLzn them ■» to the knee 
In snow, beards sti2 with ioe. The carrion bird 
Hath sought its nest. The war-horee in its 
strength 

Is broken. Clothes arail not. Hands ve dead, 
Flesh to the frost succumbs. Nature herself 
Doth md the Tartar with a deadly bleist 
Following the wild onslaught. Wagons block 
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The waj. Oxa men, beset with flank attacks^ 
Suirecder with theic officers, Their chief 
Is slain. The riTer to its topmost banks 
Swollen with death ; the of the Great Wall 
Brimming with blood. Nation and rank are lost 
In that vafit>heaped comptioo. 

Faintly now, 

And fmnter beats the drum ; for strength is shorn, 
And arrows spent, and bow-strings snapped, and 
swords 

Shattered. The legions fall on one another 
In the last surge of life and death. To yield 
Is to become a slaTe ; to dght is but 
To mingle with the desert sands. 

.No sound 

Of bird now flutters from the hushed hillside; 
Ail, all is still, aaTe for the wind that wails 
And whistles through the long night where the 
ghosts 

Hither and thither in the gloom go by, 

And spirits from the nethv world arise 
Under the ominous clouds. The sunlight pales 
Athwart the trampled grass ; the fading moon 
Still twinkles on the froet-flakea scattered round. 


SStr-K‘UNG T‘U 

A.D. 834-90S 

Lrm^ u ks^wu of kjA liio, nuept thoi h« vw Soontary 
to ths Board of Bitaa and retiiod from potition to lead 
tbo eoDtemplatiTO life. Bia ktroduoUon to tho Surepeafi 
world ia eatonl; doe to Frofeaeor 03 m. No swation ii 
made of in the Frenoh ooUeotioa of die T'ang poeta 
by tbe fifar^ois de Saint'Dei^. Yet tbe linporttac« of hie 
work banaoC well be OTOiNMtiai&ted. He ie perbape the 
most <%iceae of du poets dealt with, and certainly ose of 
tbe most pbiloeopbicaL By bis subtly simple method of 
treatment, lofty &smM are clothed in the bright raiment 
of poetry. If through the red pine woods, or amid the torraot 
of pea eh blnesom mhing down the vaUey, eome mortal 
beeoty atreya, she is but a symbol, a lore that Isads us by 
way of the particolsr into the uoiTeresL Whatever seosea 
we possees may be used sa meeos of escep>e from Che prison 
of pscaoaslity into the bomdleea freedom of the spiritual 
world. And once the soul is set Cree, there is no noed for 
painful aimlsaa waodsriogSi no need for Mahomet to go to 
the hfonntain, for reetin| in tbe eeade of sU things the 
uuTene will be ovx home and our sham in the saorets of 
tbe World'Builder wiU be made known. 

FMigbted witb eternal priceiplM 
Athwart die nlght'a voi^ 

Where cloud maasea darhen. 

And the wind blows ceasslees around. 
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fiejoad the ran^ of eoncopCMHf 
L«i u« gaio the Centra, 

Afid there hold feet without viofanee. 

Fed (roai an inexhaoatsbto eupply.i 

With luob a phikeophy there ere intim u poeeihUitiee. 
The poet ie ee oeeulUet in the tnieet ■eoM of the word, 
For him, Time aod Space no lon^r eziet, ead bp *' oonoen* 
tration *’ he ie able to eonunamoate with the beloTe^ and 

Sweet worda falter to and fro— 

Thoogfa the greet Etiver rolls between. 

6fa-K*uaj T'o, more than anp poet, teackw how anreal 
are the apparent limitaUona of man. “ He ie the peer of 
hea?en and earth ”; " A co-worker in Divine traneformation.’* 
With hie keen Tieion the poet eeee things in a glanoe and 
paints them in e single line, aod in the poem as a whole pou 

e the sense of beau^ bepond bcantp, ae though the seer 
I looked into a world that nndedap the world of form. 
And pet there Is nothing strained, no peering tlwugh tele- 
acopee to find new worlds or magnifp the old; the epsa need 
onlp be lifted for a moment, and the great power is not the 
power of eight) bat spinpathp. 

And Nature, ever pr^gal to her bvan, repaps their favoure 
in fall measora To this old artkt*1over she grants no pettp 
details, no chance revebtioos of or that sweetness and 
<iaaljtp bni her whole pure self. 7et sneb e gift is iilimittbJe: 
be map only win from secret to eeocet aod ^ unsatisfied. 

You grasp t«n thousand, and secure one. 

This might well be written over bis tomb, if any verse were 
needed to eocompess bia. By entering into barmony with 


* OhMMt Littnt»r4, p. Uft 
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wvironiDW^ Scu'E'ua^ aUowed b)e splmdid TittUt^ 
find «zpr«taoii. and aitfir tb« InpM of * thdiuand jenn 
M elowiag pagM tom from tbe book of Hfo b»Te drifted 
tovnrdi na like ro««*le&Tea down a aotobra atre*m. 


&STURJT or spsmci 

A loTdly mdidexi, roumog 
Tbe wild dark Talley tbxougb» 

CuUs from tbe shining waters 
Lilies and lotos blue. 

With IcsTOS the peach-trees are laden, 
Tbe wind slglu through the haze, 
And the willows wave their shadows 
Down the oriole-haunted ways. 

As, passion-tranced, I follow, 

1 hear the old refrain 
01 Spring’s eternal stoiy, 

That was old and is young again« 


THE COLOUB 07 LIFE 

Would that we might for OTer stay 
The r«nbow glories of the world, 
The blue of the unfathomed sea, 
The rare azalea late unfurled, 

The parrot of a greener spring, 

The willows and tbe terrace Use, 
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The Btrao^r frozs the mght-steeped hillf, 
The roselit brimming eup of wine. 

Oh for a life that etretohed af^, 

Where no dead duet of books were rife. 
Where spring sang clear from star to sW i 
Alas I what hope for such a life t 


SBT BBEB 

I revel in flowers without let, 

An atom at random in space ; 

My soul dwells in regiooe ethereal, 

And the world U my dreaming-place. 

As the tops of the ocean I tower, 

As the winds of the air spreading wide, 

I am Established in might and dominion and power, 
With the univene ranged at my side. 

Before me the sun, moon, and stars, 

Behind me the phcenix doth clang ; 

In the morning I lash my leviathans. 

And I bathe my feet in Fuaang. 


rascDranoir 

Fair is the pine grove and the mountain stream 
That gathers to the valley far below, 
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The black-winged jiuiks on the dim sea reeoh, 
adieam. 

The p^e blue firmament o*er banks of snow. 

And her, more fair, more aupple smooth than jade> 
Gleaming among the dark ted woods I follow ; 
Now lingering, now as a bird afraid 
Of pirate wings she seeks the haven hollow. 
Vague, and beyond the daylight of recall, 

Into the oloudland past my spirit flies, 

As though before the gold of autumn’s fall, 
Before the glow of the moon^flooded skies. 


TBAWQTnL KBPOSB 

It dwells in the ^uiet silence, 

Unseen upon hill and plain, 

"Tie lapped by the tidelees humorues. 

It soars with the lonely crane. 

As the springtime breeze whose flutter 
The silken skirts hath blown, 

As the wind-drawn cote of the bamboo flute 
Whose charm we would make our own,— 

Obano^raet, it seems to surrender; 

Sought, and it lures us on; 

Ever shifting in form and fantasy, 

It eludes us, and is gone. 
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TBB post’s T18IOI7 

Wine that reoalls the glow of springs 
Upon the thatoh a sudden shower^ 

A gentle scholar in the bower, 

Where tall batobooB their shadows fling, 
White clouds in hearens newly clear, 

And wandering wings t^ugh depths of tress, 
Then piUowod in green shade, be sees 
A torrent foaming to the mere ; 

Around bis dreams the dead leaves fall; 

Calm as the starred chrysanthemum, 

He notes the season glories come, 

And reads the boolre that never pall. 


nESPOKOEirr 

A gale goes ruShog down the stream, 

TI» giants of the forest crack ; 

My Noughts arc bitter—black as death — 
For she, my summer, comes not back. 

A hundred years like water glide, 

Biiches and rank are ashen cold. 

Daily the dream of peace recede : 

B; whom shall Sorrow be consoled ? 
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Tbe soldier, daoctless, draw his sword, 
And there aie tears and endloas pain; 

The winds arise, leaves flutter down, 

And through the old thatoh drips the run. 


BHBSOlDEnm 

If rank and wealth within the mind abide, 
Then gilded dust is all yonr yellow gold. 

Kings in their fretted palaces grow old ; 

Youth dwells ior ever at Contentment^s side. 

A mist oloud hai^^ing at the river’s brim, 

Pink almond dowers along the purple bough, 

A hut rose'girdled under moozL'Swept skies, 

A painted bridge half*4een in shadows dim,— 
These are the splendours of the poor, and then, 
0 wine of spring, the vintage of the wise. 


COirCEKTRATION 

A hut green-shadowed among firs,— 

A sun that slopes in amber air,— 

Lone wandering, my head I bare, 
While some far thrush the silence stirs. 

No flocks of wild geese thither fly, 

And she—ah I she is far away ; 

Yet all my thot^hte behold her stay, 
At in the golden hours gone by. 
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The clouds eoarce the water’s sheen, 
The moon-bathed islands wanly show, 
And sweet words falter to and fro-~ 
Though the great Kiver rolls between. 


MOTION 

I/ihe a water-wheel awhirl, 

Like the roUirig of a pearl; 

Yet these but illustrate, 

To fools, the final state. 

The earth’s great axis spinning on, 

The neTer-resting pole of sky— 

Let us resolve their Whence and Why, 
And blend with all things into Ono; 
Beyond the bounds of thought and dream, 
Circling the vasty void as spheres 
Whose orbits round a thousand years : 
Behold the Key that fits my theme. 


OU-YANG HSIU OF LU-LING 

i.a 1007-1072 

Wits tbe «osip]»tlos of the Taag dynu^f it me my 
d«ai^ t« hrm% thii work to oonolutioa. I QtTO» howoTor. 
dodded to inoludo Oii*7ong Hau of tbe Snog dyntaty, U 
on^ for the eeke of hie *' Aatuon,” wUeb moAy oonpeteat 
oritica bold to be one of the floeet thioge in Chiiuee Uteretwe. 

coMer vfts u veried ee hia tolentn In coUeboretioa 
with the hiatoiien Snoj he prepared a history of tbe 
leoeoi T'ang dynasty. Be also held tbe important poet of 
Grand Examiner, and wee at one ti™ appointed a GoTemot 
in the provinoes. It is diffionlt to praise the *' Autvon *’ 
too higbJy. With iU da^g imagery, grave magnifioeaco 
of laogti^ and solamn thought, it is nothing less than 
EUsabethao, and only the maeien of that age could hara 
done it juaUoa in Che rendering. 

AUTUMN 

One night, when dreaming over ancient books, 
There came to me a eudden far-off sound 
From the south-west. 1 listened, wondering, 

As on it crept: at drat a gentle sigh, 

Like as a spirit passing ; then it sw^ed 
Into the roaring of great wares that smile 
The broken yanguaid of the cliff : the rage 
Of storm-black tigers in the startled night 
AiDODg the jackals of the wind and rain. 

Ill 
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It burst upon the banging bell, and set 
The sitrer pendants chattering. It seemed 
A muffled march of soldiers huiriodly 
Sped to the night attach with muffled mouths, 
When no command is heard, only the tramp 
Of men and horses onward. Boy,” eud 1, 
”WhatBODndisthat? Go forth and see.” My boy, 
Returning, answered, ” Lord I the moon and all 
Her stars shine fair ; the eil'^er river spans 
The sky. No sound of man is heard without; 
*Tis but a whisper of the treee.” “ Alas ! ” 

I cried, ” then Autumn is upon os now. 

*Tis thus, 0 boy, that Aatumn comes, the cold 
Pitiless antumn of the wrack and mist, 

Autumn, the season of the cloudless aky, 
Autumn, of biting blasts, the time of blight 
And desolation ; foEowing the ohill 
Stir of disaster, with a shout it leaps 
Upon us. All the gorgeous pageantry 
Of green is changed. Ail the proud foliage 
Of the crested forests is shorn, and shiiv^ down 
Beneath the blade of ice. For this is Autumn, 
Nature’s chief executioner. It takes 
The darkness for a symbol. It assumes 
The temper of proven steel. Its symbol is 
A sharpened sword. The avenging fiend, it rides 
Upon an atmosphere of death. Spring, 
Mother of many-ooloured birth, doth rear 
The young li gh t-hearted world, so Autumn drains 
The nectar of the world’s maturity. 
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And sad the hour when aU ripe things must pass, 
For sweetne® and decay are of one stem, 

And sweetness eyer riots to decay. 

Still, what aTwleth it ? The trees wiU fall 
In their due season. Sorrow cannot keep 
The plants from fading. Stay) there yet is mait- 
Man, the divinest of all things, whose he^t 
Hath known the shipwreck of a thousand hopes, 
Who bears a hundre<i wrinkled tragedies 
Upon the parchment of his hrow, whose soul 
Strange cares have lined and interlined, until 
Beneath the burden of life his inmost self 
Bows down. And swifter still he seeks decay 
When groping for the unattsjnable 
Or grieriog over continents unknown. 

Then com© the snows of time. Are they not due t 
Is man of adamant he should ontiast 
The giants of the grove ? Yet after all 
Who is it saps his strength save man alone ? 

Tell me, 0 hoy, by what imagined right 
Ma n doth accuse his Autumn blast ? ’’ My boy 
Slumbered and answered not. The cricket gave 
The only answer to my song of death. 


AT THE GBAVESIDE 

Years since we last foregathered, 0 Man-ch‘iDg I 
Methinks 1 see thee now, 

Lord of the noble brow, 

And courage from thy glances challenging. 

8 
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Ab i when thj lued limbs were f sin to kesp 
The purple eeremente of sleep, 

Thj dim beloved form 
Faeaed from the eunahine warm, 

From the corrupting earth, that sought to hold 
lee beauty, to the essence of pure gold. 

Or haply art thou some fat'^wering pine,— 
Some rare and wondrous dower T 
What boots it, this sad hour ? 

Here in thy loneliness the eglantine 
Wearee her sweet tapestries above thy head, 
While blow across thy bad, 

Moist with the dew of heaven, the breezes chill: 
Firo*fly, will-o-the-wiap, and wandering star 
Glow in thy gloom, and naught is heard but the far 
Chanting of woodman and shepherd from the hill, 
Nanght but the startled bird is seen 
Soaring away in the moonland sheen, 

Or the hulk of the scampering beast that fecM 
Their plaintive lays as, to and fro, 

The pallid singers go. 

Such is thy Loneliness, A t^usand years, 

Haply ten thousand, hence the fox shall make 
His fastness in thy tomb, the weasel take 
Her young to thy dim sanctuary. Suoh is the lot 
For ever of the great and wise, 

Whose tombs around us rise ; 

Man honours where the grave remembers not. 

Ah I that a song could bring 
Peace to thy dust, Mau^b'ing 1 
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hf th* pr«pM»tion volum* X h*v» di«wn Urg«lT 

QDoo ib* pMM truMlftUMi of th« gtw^t Md rr«non 

mooMT* In tb« fl«(d of CMmm liUnttun, notnblx FrofoMor 
Mid ib» U4rquit d'Hwve^'&aiot'DwTi. eop7 «f 
th* iMt«r‘a Poi$ieM d$* Thanp vhioh 1 poftwci haa htio «k 
▼nnoiK th» pfoparty of WillUm York Powell, 

•nd John PsTse* ccQt*ms reccrdi of all fclwee, and pencil 
note* of ilhiniiiiatjng oriticiani, for whiab I believe the treoa* 
later of 37 m AraSan ia naiol^ reeponaible. My 

thankfl are doe to Mr. Liooel QiUe for the branalatioQ of Po 
' Chdd'i “ Foeoeful Old Age.*' and for the thoroogb revieion of 
the Chineee namee thionghout the book. Mr. Walter Old if 
■i«» rsponeible for a few ol Po Chttd'f ehorter poerne here 
rendered. For the eooeenlenoe of readere who derire to 
pufwne the aubieot furchor, I have Mpended a ihort lift of 
the very few boohs obu^abla In this matter Hr. A. 
Frobith^ bae given me invaluable eMisteoce. 

THE OD^ 

TnKaro, or Book of Chineee Poetry, being the Colleotton of 
Ballade, Sanaa, Eynma, eto.,tr4nf]ated by 0. E. B. Allen, 

Th* bert oooh oeoiZofrie on the Odea of Oonfttoiiu~ It eoA* 
(e^ a eon>pl«to mttrical tramlMion. 

Thx Old Powrsr CLseaia ov tzx CaivwB?%^iotriefl 
Wanalatlon by W. Oenninge. with aotee, 1S91. 

Tbs 0dB 8 or Oo nivciue , rendered by L. Cr(Huner<Byag. 

A free merricol renderiiv ^ Wiodom of Ao BcM 5enee. 

The Chineee Text, with French and Latin branalationa, by 
6. Covivreur, 1890. 

CHtf TOAN 

Cs*9 YOav’a Taoo^a ELsores or Ce'b, In etanue and 
licee, edited by Wang Yi, 8nd Century. Zn Chineee. A reprint, 
1880. 

Tb Saec^Id Sao. ?o0n»e traduit do Ohinois par le 
Uarqnia d'Sarvey-Baint*De&ya. Paris, 1870. 

Tn 8eJCB—In Bao. Chineee Text, with English translation 
and notes by J. Legga London, 187& 
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THE T'ANO DYNaSTV 

Chdisss LmuTUAi, B. A. GUm. Short o{ 

Th» lAtorfrtUTM of tho World BorlM, 1901. 

I’Ac eitm^ard b«eh. ooniaininf d nrc«y 0 / Chin*** Littraiw’4 
from A* tarhut iitw vp to oAovt 1960, Pro/eitor GtlM 
devotw eonnderoUe opac* to tho potto of 6yrt<u^. and 

pittt tomt dtHoMful ronderingt of (M ffrtater jxitu, jvch at 
lA Po and Tv Pu~ 

Toisao OBZ^'^^rOQux os8 7&A«a. Pant, 1803. Byth« 
U&rquis d’Horv«y>8oi&t*Ddny*. 

4 vaUiaUt monograjA on IA« of poriod, 

oontawmg nuxny proM trantlation* and q oartfvX Mudy of 
Ohinttt vtrtt form. 

TB JASB0BAfb»T,DtTwBMTY*rOXIKEBAI>S. ACoUoOtiOD 
of Boa^, BBlItds, o^, frost tho CItinMO, by Q. C. Stoat. 
LoadOQt 1874. 

Contait^ tNmololiont of lomo of At old Chmttt batladt on A* 
ttAftU of At SmperorMing Huang of tHt T'ong dynotty. Tht 
otrtt it poor in quaUtv &ut (At tubitol-malter of grtot tTiUrtti. 

FoBKB or TB T*Ajro tiTvtsn, ia ChiasM. Two toIujqm. 

Ubbsb Sim SAJoadvsBjr ceanaBC&BB Obpiohtb 
DBB Xl79&nT* TBA;«0, TOA H. Kfttb. VtOSAB, 16C9. 

BlOtbn ommsiBcnBB Diasnnro, bub der Ztii dor Bbo* 
sochi EyuBBtiB. UBgdobure, 1890. 

A mott valuabU AooA on S« tubject. Oonioint 31 GAmmm 
UluttTotion*, 
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Thb Fobtbt or 9HB by Sir JohA Dbvu. Loadoa. 

1870, 

An in<er«i(my e««<iy on OAtn«M potiiy, logtAsr tMh ttvtrai 
txntnpUt rondtrtd mM jfnylwA otrte. Oving, however, U At 
rtttarthet of later tinoiogvtt, vnony of kit oonelutiont, toptetally 
a* regard) pronunciation, are o*a of date. 

Lb PoieiE Osikoibb, by C. d» H&rl»s. BroxeUw. 1893. 
TAt As*( (reoMte on GAmes* pottry Aat hat yet appeared. 
The pottage dtaUng wA Ohinete ttyie ii otptoiaity iUumtnating. 
Tht toAola tttay it dteetving of a toider otrctdaiion. 

Ko7iB OK Cbbibsb LrtBRBTDBB, by A. Wyli». Loadoa» 

Oontaine a vati deal of interetting information on A) eubieet 
of Okintte Kitrcture, and notioet of aU A* important ooUtetiont 
of Ohinttt verte Atat ftave frtcn made from At earlittt limet. 


THE WISDOM OF THE EAST 
SERIES 

E4IUd by L CftANMEK>BVNO aod Dr. S. A. KAPADfA 



THE SERIES AND ITS PURPOSE 


T he object of Ibe SdJiofy of tbU 5eri«e U e. very deditite ooe. 
They dewe above lU ibinge tKat, is tbeic hvnble wtty» Iheoe 
books shall be the unbuMadon o( geod'WUl aad undeistaoding 
betweep East aad West—the >rocld of Thought and the aeur of 

Acttop. lo endearouri aod in (heir ow& sphere, they are but 
IbQowers of the highest example in the land. They are coafideoi 
that a deeper knowledge of (he great ideals and lofty philosophy of 
Oriental tboogbt nay bdp to a revival of tiiat true spirit of Parity 
which aeitber despises not fean Che nations of another creed and 
eolou. 
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